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ALL ABOUT THIS BOOK.... 


On the 7th of August, 1942, the All-India Congress 
Committee held its session in Bombay. The famous 
‘Quit India’ resolution was passed at this historic session. 
In the early morning of the 9th of August, Mahatma 
Gandhi and all the members of the Congress Working 
Committee were arrested and taken away to unknown 
destinations. There were serious riots in Bombay and 
Government took brutal measures to quell them. Thus 
began the war between the people of India and the 
British Rulers which was to last for three years and a 
half. An unprecedented wave of popular discontent 
swept over all parts of the country. 

My town of Kolhapur, which 1s the capital of a 
fairly big State, was no exception. The people of 
Kolhapur gave clear and fearless expression to their 
feeling of resentment at the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi 
and other leaders. There were huge public meetings 
and demonstrations. On the 15th of August, an 
Ordinance was promulgated in Kolhapur, as everywhere 
else, prohibiting public meetings and demonstrations. 
And yet, in the afternoon of the very next day, which was 
a Sunday, there was a big public meeting on the play- 
grounds of the Rajaram College, known as the ‘Khas- 
bag Maidan’. It is difficult to say who had called the 
meeting. Perhaps no one had organized it, and people 
had gathered spontaneously. During those hectic days 
a public meeting at the Khasbag Maidan in the afternoon 
had become a regular feature, and thousands of people, 
consisting of students and men and women from amongst 
the citizens, used to flock to the grounds every day. 
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Nobody, therefore, cared to inquire who had convened 
this meeting on Sunday. People saw a meeting being held, 
and as usual flocked to the grounds in their thousands. 

As the people assembled were absorbed in the 
proceedings, they had no idea of the police manceuvres 
which had been meanwhile taking place. .Lorries 
carrying police constables armed with lathis had been 
rushed from the headquarters to the big courtyard of the 
‘Palace Theatre, which is about two hundred yards to 
the west of the grounds, and a cordon of cavalry had 
been laid round the Khasbag area. 

People had no inkling of this. The speech was 
over. The singing of the national anthem, Vande 
Mataram, began. All the people stood up. It required 
only a couple of minutes for the meeting to end and for 
the people to be gone. 

But just then a big party of police constables carry- 
ing lathis rushed into the Khasbag grounds from the 
west. At the head of the party were the Deputy Ins- 
pector-General of Police (now Inspector-General of 
Police) carrying a revolver, and also the District 
Magistrate, both running breathlessly and raising cries 
of ‘Catch them, beat them!’ | 

Hearing these cries, the people assembled at the 
meeting started and looked up. It was evident that the 
police wanted to make a lathi charge, and the crowd 
began to disperse. People started to run in all directions, 
but they soon found that they had been trapped. The 
police made a charge on the crowd with lathis. A few 
persons broke through the cordon of cavalry and sought 
shelter in neighbouring houses. But the police ran 
after them and gave them a beating. Even girls were 
not spared. 
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The news of the lathi charge on the Khasbag 
meeting spread like wildfire in the town, and people 
from all parts of the town marched towards Khasbag 
in their thousands. There were clashes between the 
people and the police at several places and a young boy 
named Bindu Narayan Kulkarni died in the Ravivar 
Peth square. This square is now known as ‘Bindu 
Narayan Square’ and most of the big public meetings 
are now held here. 

This was only the first round of the fight between 
the people and the Kolhapur Government. Although 
all the important leaders had been rounded up and put 
behind prison bars, people neither faltered nor fumbled. 
They had understood the spirit of the ‘Quit India’ 
resolution and they were determined to act. In the 
City of Kolhapur and the parts round about, as every- 
where else in the country, a grim battle started between 
people bent upon sabotage and the police determined 
to put them down. With every day came fresh news 
of some daring deed of sabotage. People attempted 
the most incredible feats of dare-devilry just to prove 
that they defied all authority. They faced danger, even 
death. Common men and women behaved like heroes. 
When I listened to accounts of these doings or read 
about them, I asked myself why I should not write a 
novel about these happenings. I knew that the pen 
of the writer in this unfortunate country was not free. 
But the lure of the subject was for me too strong to 
overcome. I spent several days thinking of the desir- 
ability or otherwise of writing a novel centred on what 
was happening all around me. At last, I decided to 
write, if only to see whether we novelists in India had 
the liberty to write what we feel. When I started 
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writing the novel I continuously felt that, however care- 
fully I might write, I was inviting danger. But I very 
much wanted to put this freedom to the test and to 
decide the limits which circumscribe the power of the 
artist in India. So I went on writing. I selected a few 
of the incidents that had happened round about Kolhapur 
in the days of the August Revolution and fitted them 
into the plot of my novel. I was taking every care to 
make my style subdued and to avoid all vehement 
expressions; and yet in my innermost mind I knew that 
it was almost impossible for me not to transgress the 
boundaries of Law, particularly the all-embracing 
Defence of India Regulations. But I was not going to 
flinch from my resolution, and once the characters in 
the novel were definitely conceived, I let them do as 
they liked, leading from incident to incident, and from 
situation to situation, towards a climax. 

I had for a long time past felt much annoyed by 
a charge repeatedly levelled against us—novelists. It 
had become a fashion to underrate the merits of the 
Marathi writers by pointing out that what they produced 
was merely holiday reading intended for the bourgeoisie, 
and that they were incapable of feeling the pulse of the 
nation and producing works of art reflecting the aspira- 
tions of the nation. Apart from the untruth of this 
charge, it was also irritating because those who made 
the accusation knew very well that the pen of the novelist 
in this country was not a free pen. Names of foreign 
writers—particularly Russian—and their novels were 
being repeatedly flung at us as if that were a proof to 
show that we were pygmies in comparison. I had been 
continually contending both in public lectures and in 
articles of criticism that the novels mentioned with 
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evident admiration by the critics were in the first place 
third-rate works of art, and perhaps only good propa- 
ganda. And [I had also been pointing out that those 
who criticized Indian novelists (writing in India) must 
remember that here in this country freedom of speech 
and thought was being ruthlessly suppressed by a foreign 
Government, and that the fact that no novelist in India 
could produce what the critics liked to call a ‘National 
Novel’ did not necessarily mean that the writers were 
incapable of sharing and experiencing the political 
aspirations of the country. There was another, and 
perhaps even more important, point I used to stress. 
It was that the novelist is after all an artist and 
that he cannot be expected to write to the dictation 
either of a political party or of a political principle. 
Rabindranath Tagore was a young man. in the days 
of the Bengal partition—young, that is, very sensitive 
and very emotional—yet he did not write a novel 
about the colossal injustice of this partition or of 
the country-wide agitation which followed it. And 
Tagore is today remembered and worshipped as a 
great national writer. The art of a novelist cannot be 
regimented. 

But, in spite of all these arguments, critics raved 
and common readers easily borrowed their slogans and 
shouted them in season and out of season. _ I, therefore, 
wanted to make a practical demonstration of the limits 
within which we novelists live under a foreign rule. 
Even at the cost of a little hurt to myself I wanted to 
show that a novel which embodies the true political 
aspirations of the people and depicts their struggle 
against foreign domination is bound to be suppressed 
and proscribed by the Government. 
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‘So, I went on writing a novel. I called it Shakuntal, 
because its heroine was Shakuntala, and I wanted to 
suggest that, in utter contrast to the love story of 
Shakuntala of the ancient epic, this was the story of the 
growth from childhood to youth of a typical modern 
gitl called Shakuntala—the story of her loves and 
sorrows, of heart-breaks and fulfilments. 

This novel (in Marathi) was published in July, 1943. 
It was proscribed by the Government of Bombay in 
\ April, 1944, and‘ later on also in all Indian States where 
Marathi is spoken. 

I had then two courses of action open to me: either 
quietly to accept the proscription order, or to fight to 
the last. I preferred a revision application against. the 
order of the Bombay Government in the High Court 
of Bombay. Inwardly I knew that there was a very 
slender chance—almost none—of my succeeding in this 
application, but I had decided to leave no proof un- 
secured that a novel which contained the correct expres- 
sion of popular feelings can have no hopes of survival 
so long as the entire administrative machinery of the 
country was alien. 

In preparing my defence and instructing my Counsel 
I cited several outstanding examples from English fiction 
of novels which could be compared to my novel 
Shakuntal. 

I pointed out that a soldier returning from 
the line of battle was a common character in fiction 
and gave instances of novelists and _ short-story 
writers picturing a soldier back from the Front as 
harbouring pacifist ideas. This Above All by Eric 
Knight presents a hero utterly disillusioned and 
disgusted with the business of War, and determined 
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not to return to the Front. This novel, I said, had 
made a tremendous hit. It had also been picturized 
as a talkie under the same title and it had been 
welcomed as the most moving film of the year. 
No Government had proscribed the novel. In no 
country had the film been censored. I also brought 
in Remarque’s All Quiet On The Western Front, 
pointing out that there could be no more bitter, 
vehement, and whole-hearted condemnation of War 
than this novel—and no more powerful and fervent 
plea in favour of pacifism. This novel was read. 
all over the world, including Great Britain, where 
it had run into twenty-two editions in nine months, 
covering 310,000 copies. This novel, too; had been. 
made into a picture and the film version had out- 
stripped the original book in its popularity and 
appeal. This novel, I contended, had not been 
banned or proscribed in England or India ‘during 
the days of the present War. I proceeded to make 
out that my Shakuntal was a novel written essentially 
on the lines of the reportage method and that 
therefore, it should be put in a class with The Moon 
Is Down by John Steinbeck, Hostages by Stephen 
Heym, The Fall of Paris by Ilya Ehrenberg, and 
Rainbow by Wanda Wasilewska. 

I further wanted to stress that the descriptions 
of general unrest in the country and of acts of 
sabotage were only a setting for my novel, and that 
the main theme of the book was, truly speaking, 
psychological. The reader of Shakuntal would 
carry in his mind, I said, the impression of the 
peculiar inward conflict through which the heroine 
Shakuntala has to pass. When the reader closed 
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the book and put it aside his mind would for a long 

time be-filled with the echoes of the loud and 

exultant note of the noble and most inspiring idea 
on which the novel ends, namely, ‘Tyranny and 
injustice must ultimately be vanquished. Law, 

Peace and Justice must in the end prevail, and the 

seeds of freedom will never wither in a land on which 

countless lumifious stars keep beneficent watch.’ 

This was the substance of the instructions which 
I gave to my Counsel. The case was heard in the 
Bombay High Court by a full Bench consisting of 
Mr Justice Divatia, Mr Justice Chagla and Mr Justice 
Rajadhyaksha. My Counsel did his best to defend 
my book, and to press for a revision of the Government 
order of proscription. The Advocate-General tried to 
do his best on behalf of the Government—i.e. his worst 
for me. The hearing was extremely interesting, all the 
Chief Justices showing a very keen interest in analysing 
the several implications of the contentions put forward 
on both sides. The Judgment, written by Mr Justice 
Rajadhyaksha, was delivered on the 29th January, 1946. 
It was a lengthy judgment of nearly a dozen and a half 
foolscap sheets. The first half of the judgment was 
devoted to the statement of a detailed summary of my 
novel Shakuntal. After giving this summary the 
judgment tried to decide what could be said both in 
favour of the Government order of proscription and also 
in favour of my book. It said: 

‘According to the notices served on the applicants 
(the author and the printer Mr Joshi)—it is the case of 
the court that the book and the passages set out in the 
notices upon Mr Joshi come within the purview of 
clauses (b), (bb) and (i) of Sec. 4(1) of LP. (E.P.) Act. 
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We are clearly of the opinion that the clause (6) is not 
applicable to the present case. Under clause (6) of 
sub-section (1) of Section 4, any book which directly 
or indirectly expresses approval or admiration of any 
person, real or fictitious, who has committed or is alleged 
to have committed an offence of murder or any cog- 
nizable offence involving violence, is liable to be for- 
feited to His Majesty. But then there is the explanation 
which says that no expression of approval or admiration 
made in historical or literary work shall be deemed to 
be of the nature described in sub-section (1) unless it 
has a tendency to incite or to encourage the commission 
of any such offence. There can be no doubt and it has 
not been disputed before us that the novel in question 
is a literary work. As pointed out by this court in the 
case of Vishnu Gangadhar Ketkar vs. The Government 
of Bombay (1944)—47 B.L.R. 57—the legislature has 
drawn a clear distinction between a historical or. literary 
work on the one hand and writings such as newspaper 
articles, pamphlets and similar publications on the other. 
In the case of the latter, approval or admiration of an 
offence of murder or other violent act 1s enough to attract 
the penal provisions of the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act of 1931. But in the case of the former 
mere approval or admiration of an offence of murder 
is not enough, but it must be shown that it has a tendency 
to encourage the offence at the time when the work is 
published. We find nothing in the book or in the passages 
set out in the notice served on Mr Joshi which can be said 
to encourage or tend to incite the commission of an offence 
of murder or any cognizable offence involving violence. 

‘The second clause on which reliance is placed on 
behalf of Government is clause (65) of Section 4 (1). 
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This clause was added by the Defence of India Act XXXV 
of 1939, and brings within the purview of the section 
any book which, directly or indirectly....is calculated 
to instigate the contravention of any of the rules made 
under the Defence of India Act, 1939. And in this 
connexion reliance is placed on rule 38 (5) of the 
Defence of India Rules read with clause (1) (m), (n) and 
(p) of rule 34 (6) of the said rules. We do not, however, 
wish to express any opinion as to whether the book and 
the passages quoted in the notice served on Mr Joshi 
come within the purview of this clause, as we think that 
these applications can be decided on a consideration of 
the third’ clause on which reliance is placed on behalf 
of Government. ; 

‘This third clause, viz: clause (i) of Section 4 (1) 
of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, refers to 
a book which tends directly or indirectly to prejudice 
the recruiting of persons in any of His Majesty’s forces. 
In our opinion, the tendency of the book is clearly to 
discourage people from taking up Commissions in His 
Majesty’s forces. Mr Dange has argued on behalf of 
Prof. Phadke that the novel is a purely literary work in 
which the author intends to glorify true love and to 
demonstrate that true marriage consists not in the union 
of bodies but in the union of love, thought and outlook. 
But what we have to consider is not what the author 
intended to convey but what effect the book is likely to 
create on the mind of the average reader who reads this 
book. It may be that the author intended to exalt and 
glorify true love. But in doing so he has inextricably 
woven into the story the clash of two ideologies—one 
view represented by the Congress and the other by the 
Hindu Mahasabha. Mr Dange also contended that in 
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writing this novel the author has adopted what is called 
the reportage method. We understand that the 
‘*Reportage”’ method of writing a novel or a short-story 
is a method which has been adopted in recent years by 
some of the Russian novelists. Reportage is a repre- 
sentation of facts as they are observed in life. But the 
details of the events ‘are not presented wholesale. A 
selection is made with a view to giving the work an 
artistic design and shape. It is a story or work of fiction 
with a meaning underlying it. We doubt whether 
Prof. Phadke’s Shakuntal can be described as an example 
of reportage. Even assuming that it is so, we do not 
think that the manner of treating the subject can alter 
the character of his subject itself. It was also argued 
by Mr Dange, and the point was further emphasized by 
Mr Dharap on behalf of Mr Joshi, that in writing the 
story the author has tried to place before the readers 
two points of view, one being that of the Congress and 
the other of the Hindu Mahasabha. If the author had 
given expression to the two views, fairly and with 
sufficient emphasis, and left the readers to draw their 
own conclusions, there might have been something in 
the contention advanced by the learned Advocates. But 
apart from one sentence which is put in the mouth of 
Balasaheb at page 116 of the book, viz., “‘I am convinced 
of the correctness of the views of Savarkar”’, no attempt 
is made to justify the Mahasabha point of view, that 
young men should join the Army, that the war presented 
an excellent opportunity of obtaining military training 
for the youth of India, and that the struggle in which 
India was engaged was a fight against the forces of 
Fascism, Nazism and aggressive Imperialism. It is true 
that books and articles such as this have to be read in a 
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fair, free and liberal spirit and it is not correct to pick 
a word here and a sentence there in deciding what the 
tendency of the book is. But even having regard to 
these well-recognized principles, it is difficult to get away 
from the conclusion that in this book, particularly in 
the latter half of it, there is a steady undercurrent of 
suggestion that it was wrong for Balasaheb to have taken 
up a Commission’ in the Army. When Balasaheb first 
informed Shakuntala of his having applied for a Com- 
mission, Shakuntala disliked the idea intensely; and 
when he took up the Commission and went to the Front, 
she returned to her father’s home at Kolhapur with the 
idea of never returning to her husband. It was argued 
by Mr Dharap that this conduct of the heroine was not 
a protest against Balasaheb’s decision in joining the 
Army, but was the culminating point of a series of 
disagreements between herself and her husband—these 
disagreements consisting of her dislike for Balasaheb’s 
friends who were merely tea-hunters, who talked of and 
abused Mr Gandhi in season and out of season, and 
who called her husband by the name of Balarao. We 
doubt, however, whether these disagreements were any- 
thing more than minor incidents 1n the life of an average 
married couple, and we are unable to accept the suggestion 
made by Mr Dharap that ‘“‘the decision of Balasaheb 
to join the Army was merely the last straw which broke 
the camel’s back’. As a matter of fact, the author 
himself, in his résumé of the first half-of the story, says 
at page 12 that Shakuntala had become angry with 
Balasaheb from the time she learnt that he had applied 
for a Commission. Mr Dharap argued that in giving 
this résumé the author had not done justice to and had 
misrepresented the early marital life of Shakuntala and 
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Balasaheb. But, surely, the author knows best the charac- 
ters he has created and we must, therefore, accept his state- 
ment that it was the decision of Balasaheb to join the 
Army that was the cause of the serious quarrel between 
Shakuntala and her husband. It was further argued 
by Mr Dharap that what Shakuntala was annoyed at 
was, not the decision of Balasaheb to join the Army, 
but the manner in which the decision was conveyed to 
Shakuntala. It is true that when she was informed of 
Balasaheb’s decision, her first words were: “‘ What? 
Without consulting me?” But the suggestion contained 
in this is not that she would Have acquiesced in the action 
taken by Balasaheb if he had consulted her beforehand; 
but the suggestion undoubtedly is that it was wrong on 
the part of Balasaheb to have applied for a Commission 
when he knew what Shakuntala’s view in the matter of 
this war was. For Balasaheb says in reply, ‘‘What was 
the use of asking? And even if I had asked I knew what 
your answer would have been as you belong to the 
Congress camp.” But the arguments advanced by 
Shakuntala against Balasaheb’s decision were that it 
‘was a treachery to the country and that it was a shameful 
thing that her husband should have applied for a Com- 
mission in the Army. She even goes on to say that 
“‘to draw a fat pay as a Commissioned Officer in the 
Army was in the category of theft as it was the money 
of the nation which had not given its consent to the war”. 
In giving a summary of these incidents at page 12, the 
author again emphasizes that Shakuntala thought that 
it was not right that Balasaheb should have accepted a 
Commission when there was repression all over the 
country after the arrests of the Congress leaders on the 
9th of August, 1942. She attributed the course adopted 
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by Balasaheb to his desire of satisfying personal ambition. 
Then we have also got to remember that the character 
of Balasaheb is portrayed to bring out the contrast 
between his actions and the actions of the hero, Padmakar. 
It is quite true that when Shakuntala fell in love with 
Padmakar he had engaged himself in perfectly lawful 
activities such as rural uplift, propagation of Khaddar, 
etc., and it was.not Padmakar’s subsequent activities 
that attracted Shakuntala. But, in the latter half of 
the book, a sustained effort is made to contrast the acti- 
vities of Padmakar with those of Balasaheb. At page 
174 the heroine gives expression to her sense of shame 
that her husband should be fighting when Government 
were flouting the people’s demand for independence. 
At page 175, when Shakuntala heard the news of 
Padmakar’s arrest after she had been associated with 
him in the activities which he was directing from his place 
of hiding, she thought of persons who were prepared 
to betray their comrades in order to obtain a living. Im- 
mediately thereafter she thought of her husband who had 
also gone to the war for a living and personal ambition, 
the innuendo being that the two were on the same footing. 
The author says that Shakuntala felt intensely ashamed 
of being the wife of Balasaheb. This was nothing more 
than the repetition of the same idea to which she had 
given expression when she learnt of Balasaheb’s apply- 
ing for a Commission in the Army, viz. that it was an 
act of treachery to the country. When Balasaheb 
returned from the Front blinded in both eyes, her heart 
became soft and she was inclined to forgive Balasaheb. 
But there was no feeling of love for him, nor any desire 
for privacy with him. At page 186, Balasaheb admits 
that he was wrong in taking the path which he had then 
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chought was the best way of serving the country. He 
admits that he was disillusioned and that with his expe- 
rience at the Front he had come to a different conclusion 
as to for whom the war was fought and for what purpose. 
it was argued by Mr Dharap that in giving expression 
to these views Balasaheb was only saying that he was 
convinced of the futility of all wars, that he was horrified 
at the massacre which was taking place, and that Balasaheb 
did not intend to say that he was wrong in taking up a 
Commission in the Army. Even if we hold that 
Balasaheb was only voicing the sentiments of pacifism 
in general, we are inclined to think that such expressions 
would come within the purview of clause (i) of Section 
4(1) of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act and 
clause (bb) of the said Section read with rules 34(b)k 
of the D.LR. But we do not think that the view put 
forward by Mr Dharap, though it has the merit of 
ingenuity, was exactly what Balasaheb intends to convey 
by using those words. Those words have to be read 
with reference to the discussion between Balasaheb and 
Shakuntala at the time when Balasaheb Fexpressed his 
intention of taking up a Commission. The objection 
of Shakuntala was not on the ground that it was wrong 
to indulge in fighting; but she based her objection 
specifically on the ground that it was treachery to the 
country to join the war which was being fought without 
the consent of India. In saying that his view was wrong, 
Balasaheb in clear terms admits that it was a mistaken 
notion on his part that he could serve his country by 
taking up a Commission in the Army. As a result of 
this conversion on the part of Balasaheb Shakuntala 
regarded him as “‘purified in mind though feeble in 


body”. 
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‘It may be, as Mr Dharap argued, that the author 
wanted to demonstrate that when two persons like 
Balasaheb and Shakuntala, with different ideologies, 
come together there was bound to be a clash even though 
they were joined in wedlock, and that two persons with 
a common outlook on life can be happy even though 
not united in marriage. If this is all that the author 
wanted to convey, he could have easily developed his 
thesis without giving the story a political background 
in such detail. It is true as Mr Dharap pointed out 
that the hero Padmakar has not said anything against 
the policy of joining the Army, but it is against the 
background of his activities, first in the matter of the 
agrarian movement, then the spread of Khaddar, and 
finally in organizing acts of sabotage, that the conduct 
of Balasaheb in joining the Army is brought into bold 
telief, and, with the heroine, the reader is invited to 
approve the acts of the hero, Padmakar, and to condemn 
the action of misguided Balasaheb. 

‘It is true that the story need not necessarily have 
a moral, and we were informed at the bar that Prof. 
Phadke is an author who believes in ‘‘art for art’s sake”’. 
If the author decides to depict two characters, one 
representing the Congress point of view and the other 
the Mahasabha point of view, he must, if he loves his 
art, portray the two characters as faithfully and as fairly 
as possible, and one cannot quarrel with him because 
in doing so he gives expression to the sentiments and 
ideas associated with the two points of view. But we 
do not think that in doing justice to his theme the author 
has placed the two points of view with equal fairness. 
There is only one line in the whole book which purports 
to justify the action taken by Balasaheb in taking up 
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the Commission, and that is: ‘“‘I am convinced of the 
views of Savarkar’’, and there is a moral which the author 
wishes the readers to draw, viz. that Balasaheb was 
wrong in believing that he was serving his country by 
joining the Army. In fact, the author makes Balasaheb 
admit this in the concluding part of the story. 

‘It was argued by Mr Dharap that the essential 
theme of the book was the study of the psychology of 
a woman who finds herself inextricably involved in the 
lives of two men—Balasaheb, to whom she is married 
but whom she does not love and with whose ideologies 
she is in complete conflict, and the other, Padmakar, 
whom she loves, but to whom she is not married, -and 
whose ideas are in complete harmony with hers. To com- 
plicate matters Balasaheb returned from war blinded in 
both eyes, and Padmakar finds himself put up for trial 
on a serious charge. It is this study in psychology and 
this conflict of emotions, Mr Dharap argues, that the 
author intends to depict. He says that the climax is 
reached when, at the conclusion of a scene full of pathos, 
she finds peace of mind as Padmakar escapes from jail 
and she regards herself as his wife though not in a 
worldly sense, and she gets herself reconciled to 
Balasaheb and regards herself as his nurse. It is possible 
that this study in the psychology of Shakuntala may 
appeal to a certain section of readers, but to the gene- 
rality of the reading public the appeal of the book lies— 
having regard to the time when it was published—in its 
story value—Padmakar’s activities, which an educated, 
independent and nationalistically minded girl like 
Shakuntala approves, and the conduct of Balasaheb, 
whose actions she condemns and to whom she is recon- 
ciled more by a sense of pity than anything else, 
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Mr Dharap pointed out that even before Shakuntala 
learnt of the change in the views of Balasaheb as regards 
joining the Army she had reconciled herself to the idea 
of living with him. If the story had: ended there there 
might have been something to be said for the argument 
advanced by Mr Dharap. Possibly it might have been 
a better novel for that. But the author goes on to portray 
Balasaheb’s change of attitude towards the taking up 
of a Commission in the Army. Evidently this was a 
part of the climax which the author wanted to depict 
and he therefore made Balasaheb admit his own mistake 
in taking up a Commission in the Army. 

‘It was argued by Mr Dharap that the reference to 
Balasaheb’s taking up a Commission in the Army and 
the activities of Padmakar were subsidiary to the main 
thesis of the author, viz. to impress on the minds of 
the readers the mistake of marrying without love and 
to demonstrate that marriage in its true sense is really 
a union of hearts and ideologies. We are unable to 
accept this contention as correct. There are two 
pivotal points in the whole story: first when out of a sense 
of frustration (when Padmakar, to all appearances, does 
not reciprocate her love) Shakuntala marries Balasaheb, 
and the second when she decides to leave Balasaheb 
after the latter goes to join the Army. Balasaheb’s 
taking up a Commission in the Army 1s an essential part 
of the story. The heroine describes such an action as 
an act of treachery to the country. On no less than 
three occasions she expresses herself as being ashamed 
of being the wife of Balasaheb. She describes his 
drawing a fat salary as a Commissioned Officer as being 
in the nature of theft. An incident of betrayal puts her 
in mind of Balasaheb’s conduct in joining the Army. 
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Even after he returns blinded in both eyes she does not 
get completely reconciled to him until Balasaheb admits 
that his going to the Army was a wrong way of serving 
the country; and when this is done she considers him as 
‘purified in spirit”. All this must, in our view, leave 
on the ordinary reader an impression that it was alto- 
gether a wrong thing for Balasaheb to have taken up a 
Commission in the Army. Whatever may be the value 
of Prof. Phadke’s book to a study of psychology—and 
we are not prepared to deny that it may have such 
value—an ordinary reader would close the book with 
an impression that the course of conduct adopted by 
Balasaheb was wrong and against the interest of the 
country. In our opinion, the book read as a whole 
and some of the passages referred to in the notice served 
upon Mr Joshi clearly come within the mischief at which 
clause (i) of Sec. 4(1) is aimed. We think, therefore, 
that the action of Government in forfeiting the book 
and in demanding security from the Keeper of the press 
is justified under clause (i) of Sec. 4 (1) of the Indian 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act. 

“We therefore dismiss both these applications with 
costs.’ 

Thus ended my final effort to defend my book, and 
through it the freedom of the writer’s pen. I had not 
only failed to get the proscription order revised, but in 
addition I was asked to pay heavy costs. 

I had no other alternative left but to accept this 
and to hope that the cheap critics of our literature would 
now realize that the writing of a novel refiecting con- 
temporary political aspirations and events is not a safe 
thing. Such novels are lacking in our literature, not 
because our writers are not sufficiently politically minded 
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or sufficiently sensitive to what is happening around 
them, but because they are bound to be still-born so 
long as our nation does not enjoy the freedom which 
Western nations enjoy. , 

. About the time judgment was delivered in my 
Shakuntal case in the Bombay High Court, events were 
happening in the country which indicated a rapid change 
in political conditions—a change which I hoped would 
be favourable to me and to my book. I bided my time. 

The Congress Ministry assumed office in the month 
of April. I waited upon the new Prime Minister and 
also the Home Member with a memorial that the ban 
on my novel Shakuntal be lifted. I received a letter 
from the Home Department of the Bombay Government 
on the 11th May, 1946, that the order of proscription 
against my novel had been cancelled. I decided not 
only to bring out a fresh Marathi edition of the book 
but also to publish it in English, Hindi, and as many 
other Indian languages as possible. I worked upon 
the English translation for about eight weeks and I have 
great pleasure in putting it in the hands of readers under 
the title Leaves in the August Wind. 


“hy 


N. S. PHADKE 


Kolhapur ; 
Sth June, 1946 


REFUGEE FROM DARKNESS 
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It had become a habit with her to listen to the sounds 
invading her awakening senses with varying distinctness 
and to tell herself, ‘I believe, the day has begun.’ Instead 
of getting up from her bed, however, she would only 
nestle into it, deciding to lie down for at least an hour 
more, and she would pull at the sheet and draw it over 
her head. Then sunlight would be shut out, the sounds 
which had awakened her would fade like the background 
music in a picture, and she would go to sleep again. 

The first of the sounds that usually woke her up 
every morning was always the same: it was a metallic 
clang followed by a buzzing noise. When she heard it 
she knew that the early tram-cars had started on their 
way. She would keep her eyes closed and become aware 
of several other sounds. A heavy truck would pass by 
and the whole building would tremble like a huge 
shivering animal. The tremor would reach her little 
bedroom on the third floor of the building. She had 
never seen the truck, but somebody had told her that 
it carried fresh meat from the slaughter-house at Bandra. 
Whenever she heard the truck making its way past her 
‘building, she imagined she heard the piteous bleatings 
of the sheep in the slaughter-house, and she would 
shudder. She would feel better only when the rumbling 
noise of the truck had faded, and then, with eagerness 
her attention would turn to other noises. She would 
hear the barking of dogs. There was a middle-aged 
gentleman two blocks away from her house who, she 
‘knew, took his two big, hairy dogs out every morning. 
‘When she heard the deep barking, she guessed that the 
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Then she had decided to leave her house in Bombay 
and to go away to Kolhapur, where she could stay as 
long as she liked with her father. She had made this 
decision very suddenly, because, up to the last moment, 
She had hoped that her husband would try and appre- 
ciate her point of view and give up being obstinate. 
She had explained to him her own reasons why she 
fegarded his acceptance of a Military Commission as 
rather unwise: on the 9th of August in the year 1942, 
Mahatma Gandhi and all the members of the Working 
Committee of the Congress had suddenly been arrested 
and taken to jail and, during the two weeks that followed, 
the press had been full of news of angry, turbulent 
demonstrations by people in all parts of the country, 
and of the ruthless suppression which the Government 
launched. She had hoped that her husband would ask 
himself whether it became a man like himself to accept 
a Military Commission in these circumstances. She 
had hoped that, after all, he would change his mind and 
that he would not go away; and therefore, she had made 
no plans as to what she should do in case he did accept 
the Commission. But she had hoped foolishly; her 
husband had left her. And then, as though she wanted 
to do something desperate, she had left the house and 
started for Kolhapur. 

She had been married for two years and, during 
these two years, she had very rarely gone to her father. 
Now she was about to meet him after a very long time. 
She ought to have been happy about it, but she was not. 
To her this visit to her father was not going to be a happy 
experience at all. She had decided to stay with her 
father for good. She could not, of course, tell him 
about this idea of hers straightaway. nor casually; but 
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ashe would have to take her father into her confidence 
sooner or later and tell him the whole sad tale of her 
differences with her husband which she had come to 
suspect very soon after her marriage, which had conti- 
nually been cropping up in a hundred different things, 
small and big, and which had reached a climax when 
Balasaheb paid no heed either to her wishes or to her 
argument and left to join the Army as a Commissioned 
Officer. It was impossible, she must tell her father, 
for her to continue living with a husband like Balasaheb. 

But that would be later. Today she was going to 
play the role of a married girl going to see her father 
after a very long time. She must be exceedingly happy 
about it—happy and eager. She thought of her father, 
whom she lovingly called Bhau, and she thought of her 
young sister Chabu and her young brother Madhu, and 
wondered whether the kids would be coming along with 
Bhau to meet her at Kolhapur Station. (In the tearing 
hurry of leaving Bombay she had purchased a nice little 
silver casket for face-powder for Chabu and a big tin 
of toffee with a beautiful picture on it for Madhu. Was 
she sure she had packed these things in her bag....7?) 
They must all be made to believe that she was terribly 
glad to return to them. How long would the train now 
take to reach Kolhapur? You changed at Miraj— 
didn’t you? And Miraj would be the next halt after 
Budhgaon....So, it was time you got ready. 

She stretched both her hands, yawned, and then 
got up briskly and started to pack her things in the 
hold-all. 

A visitor to Kolhapur comes across an extensive 
tract of nearly twenty-five miles made very lovely by 
natural beauty. The landscape is really gorgeous when 
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washed by the early seasonal showers, and there is a 
special thrill in the sight of it if memories of one’s early 
childhood are associated with particular spots in the 
country. It was natural, therefore, that as Shakuntala 
sat on the bench, looking out of the window, her mind 
should sweep back into the past; countless memories of 
the days before her marriage crowded into her mind and, 
for a long whilé she utterly forgot the pain and misery 
of her married life that had driven her away from her 
husband’s home. 

‘What a lovely country,’ she repeated to herself. 
The train had left Miraj, and then Jayasingpur, and was. 
making its way leisurely through a country abounding 
in exquisite scenery. Shakuntala remembered that she 
had frequently come to these parts round about Jayasing- 
pur in her childhood days. Bhau would always take 
her with him, and she, too, would always want to go 
with him, because she was sure of having an extremely 
good time on the farmstead owned by her father’s 
friend. This gentleman grew oranges and grapes on a 
very extensive scale and it was great fun to walk through 
the groves and fill your little stomach with the inviting 
juicy fruit, picking them directly from the vines or the 
trees. She did not know why, but all the servants on 
the farm spoke a different language from her own, namely, 
Gujerathi. To talk with them, or rather to try to talk 
with them, was more fun. She had entered into a very 
queer contract with one of those servants. Every day 
he must teach her ten new Gujerathi words, and in return 
she would teach him ten new Marathi words. O, 
Childhood ! She had clean forgotten by now all the 
Gujerathi words that she had picked up from that servant, 
but how clearly she still remembered that funny, talkative 
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old fellow. He would recount to her endless anecdotes 
about His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda and, 
listening to them with rapt attention, as a child, she had 
decided that this interesting story-teller must be a man 
of great importance in the State of Baroda. Sometimes 
he would make her sit on his shoulders and carry her 
to the railway station. She would then refuse to go back 
to the farm unless she saw a train, and the lovable old 
man would agree to it..... 

And here we are, next station Hatkanangle. There 
was another farm a few miles away from this station 
which also, as a child, she had frequented. The_owner 
of this farm, too, was a great friend of Bhau. The two 
men, she remembered quite well, would go on discussing 
the cultivation of sugar-cane for hours on end: and, 
listening to their serious and enthusiastic talk, she would 
wonder if the cultivation of sugar-cane was really such 
a very important and very difficult affair. In those early 
days a sugar-cane crop was almost an unknown thing 
in and round about Kolhapur, but her father’s friend 
was a daring cultivator who wanted to do something 
new. Although she found the discussions dry, she had 
to admit, it was a wonderful experience to go to the spot 
where sugar-cane was crushed, and jaggery was being 
prepared. It was at the tank on this farm that she had 
taken her first lessons in swimming from Padmakar. 
How perfectly she remembered the occasion! She was 
sitting on the edge of the tank, watching a few village 
lads swimming. She wanted to lean forward and bend 
down, so that she could see the fun more clearly, but 
she was afraid and withdrew. Just then she had heard 
somebody asking her, ‘Do you swim?’ She had shaken 
her head to say ‘No’, and had looked up at the unknown 
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boy standing beside her. It was a great shame, she had 
thought, to confess that one did not know how to swim. 
She had felt highly embarrassed and yet, as she met the 
eyes of the boy, she had suddenly smiled. He had then 
asked, ‘Would you like to learn if somebody taught 
you ?” She had murmured, ‘Yes, if Bhau, permits it’; 
and then, from that day onwards, she had been initiated 
into the wonders of the art of swimming..... 

This tank was very near the railway line. Shakuntala 
could see it clearly, while she remembered things that 
had happened to her nearly eight years ago. The spot 
had retained all its past loveliness: the same old rows 
of perfectly rounded trees with thick foliage, the same 
old tank, the same old beautiful well-fed bulls drawing 
water from the tank and moving to and fro majestically, 
their skins shining like velvet in the light; the same little 
old cottage near the tank, the same old cattle in the shed, 
the same old dogs, and the same old hens with their 
brood !.... 

Nothing had changed. How wonderful and how 
strange! You changed, went through cycles of happiness 
and misery, you went away and returned, you shouted 
with delight or cried in grief, you were no more the same 
person you had been, and yet, the spots of natural 
beauty where you had roamed continued to be just the 
same spots, just the same pictures of loveliness, with 
every detail complete, in the same lovely old colours. 
Very strange..... 

She no longer wished to look at nature that refused 
to change. The unchanged beauty of the old familiar 
jlandscape, instead of pleasing her, annoyed her. She 
moved away slightly from the window and looked about 
her in the compartment. She noticed on the opposite 
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bench a middle-aged European reading a- book. She 
was somewhat. surprised to find him there, because, she 
remembered that when she had entrained at Miraj she 
was alone in this compartment. He must have got in 
at one of the two halts after Miraj. She fixed her gaze 
on him and was amazed to find that he was reading a 
Marathi book. She knew that there were two Missionary 
schools in Kolhapur, and she decided that this gentle- 
man must be a teacher in one of them. She thought 
she had looked at him long enough and was about to 
turn her head and gaze out of the window again, when 
he suddenly looked up at her and, holding the book 
up to her, asked in English: 

“Will you kindly tell me the meaning of the title 
of this book? You must forgive me for asking you, 
although I don’t know you.’ 

‘It’s all right,’ she murmured, and took the book 
from his hands and read the title. 

She smiled to herself. It was a very famous novef 
by the late Haribhau Apte. She had read this book 
and enjoyed it in her childhood; it was, everybody agreed, 
a wonderful novel, but she had never worried her mind 
about the meaning of the title. It was obvious, but 
now that she was asked to explain it, she realized how 
difficult it would be to translate into English the pecu- 
liar Marathi idiom of those words. Literally, the title 
meant ‘The fort is conquered but the lion is lost’; but how 
dry and wooden this translation sounded! It was terribly 
difficult, she found, to render the title into expressive 
English, or to convey its charm to an Englishman. She 
explained all this to the gentleman on the opposite bench. 

He thanked her and then instead of going on reading 
the book, he put it in a leather bag. ‘I guess this is 
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your first visit to. Kolhapur,’ he smiled at her and conti- 
nued, ‘You have been looking at everything so intently. 
Is my guess correct ?’ 

“Yes,” she smiled, lying. 

‘This country is so rich in natural beauty,’ he conti- 
nued, ‘and it is a pity that no one has ever thought of 
utilizing this wealth, When you make a round of the 
city of Kolhapur and its surroundings, you definitely 
begin to think that here is an example of how human 
folly and laziness can turn a beautiful land into a dung- 
hill. If we had a place like Kolhapur overflowing with 
the wealth of nature, over there in England, we should 
certainly have made a paradise of it.....’ 

The elderly gentleman seemed to have a peculiar 
habit of staring at the back of his hand as he completed 
a sentence and stopped to think. He gazed at his 
knuckles and, as though his thoughts took a different 
direction, he smiled to himself. 

‘Of course, it must be admitted that Kolhapur was 
almost a village ten years ago,’ he said. 

Shakuntala decided to keep up her pretence. ‘So, 
you mean that Kolhapur is improving ?’ she aaah her 
eyebrows in surprise. 

He screwed up the lines round his blue eyes. ‘Im- 
proving ? Well, God alone knows if it is. But this much 
is certain, that Kolhapur is fast changing.’ 

She liked his way of putting it, and smiled. 

The train gave a terrific jolt and the wheels shrieked 
and clattered sharply. The missionary fastened the 
clasps of his bag. ‘Here we are,’ he said. ‘This. is 
Kolhapur. I must thank you very much for helping me 
with the meaning of that title. I am due to ee al 
my Marathi examination in May.’ 
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‘O, I see. Then I must wish you the best of luck 
and high marks in your examination,’ she smiled at him. 
Then she attended to her kit and arranged it on the bench. 
She peered out of the window. She saw a small hill 
clearly outlined against the blue sky. She knew the 
little hill so well. There was an old temple on top. On 
the slopes of the hill she now noticed rows of little huts 
covered with red tiles, and small groups of men in uniform 
moving up and down, marching, turning, wheeling. 
This was an utterly new sight for her. So Kolhapur 
was changing rapidly! The train was now passing a 
level-crossing and she could see a long string of the mili- 
tary trucks waiting. This was more evidence that the 
War was fast changing the face of Kolhapur. When 
the train had passed the level-crossing she saw several 
bungalows, nearly half of them in the process of being 
built. Kolhapur was growing, no doubt about it. 
Kolhapur was changing fast. 

But howsoever much Kolhapur might change, it 
was a place very dear to her heart. She was going to 
forget her own misery here, in Kolhapur. She was 
going to regain her peace of mind and her happiness in 
the loving company of her father, and the two children. 
She was terribly eager to meet them. The train steamed 
into the station; she leaned out of the window..... Oh, 
there they all were—her father, her sister, her little 
brother..... She waved like a little schoolgirl and 
cried out, ‘Hey, look out. Here Iam !’ 

She wondered that she did not jump out of the 
train. 


THERE WAS ONCE SUNSHINE 
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Of all the old memories of Kolhapur which 
Shakuntala had two remained most vivid. 

The first of these was of the day she had first come 
to Kolhapur, when it had rained heavily since the 
morning. She had spent nearly the whole day standing 
on the first floor balcony of the house to whicb her father 
had brought her, watching the downpour. She had 
thought how different was this scene from what you 
saw in the streets of Bombay when it rained. There, 
you saw motor-cars speeding through the water, mraking 
big splashes on both sides; people hurrying up and 
down, holding their raincoats tight around their fashion- 
able clothes, and traffic constables with yellow pugrees 
doing their duty in the midst of the rush. You saw 
nothing of these things here in Kolhapur. The streets 
were almost empty, and the rain simply poured down. 
Only occasionally you saw a little rickety horse-drawn 
vehicle stumbling across the ditches in the road, or a 
group of little boys going to school and dancing joy- 
fully in the pools of water, mischievously kicking their 
legs at one another. It was great fun to watch the rain 
in Bombay. She did not much like watching it here 
in Kolhapur. 

The other memory was of a very big procession 
she had watched from the balcony two days later. The 
rain had stopped; she was standing on the balcony and, 
all of a sudden, she had heard the shrill notes of trumpets 
coming towards her. She had heard music in Bombay 
whenever she had watched a marriage procession going 
along, but this music was utterly different. She was 
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greatly interested and leaned over the balcony to look 
on. Beautifully dolled-up elephants and camels were 
coming down the street. Was it some circus show, she 
wondered, advertising its performance? But there was 
nobody distributing handbills and she was slightly dis- 
appointed, because she had half decided to run down 
into the street, get hold of a big coloured handbill, and 
then ask her father to make a kite out of it. A circus 
show that did not distribute coloured handbills was 
not worth much, she decided. But then a palanquin 
came in sight and passed on, and the procession was 
rounded off by a camel on which was perched a man 
beating a big drum. So this was not an advertising 
procession! She was told that every Friday, the sacred 
idol of the Goddess in the Old Palace was taken out in 
procession. Every Friday? That was very good. Her 
opinion of Kolhapur improved. In Bombay, if you 
wanted to see an elephant, you had to go to the Queen’s 
Gardens; but here, in Kolhapur, you could see two 
elephants, four camels and eight horses in the street 
every Friday! Kolhapur was indeed a fine place then, 
and she secretly wished that her father would succeed 
in getting a post and settling down here. She had over- 
heard her father talking with her mother, and had inferred 
that he wanted to see some big man called the Diwan, 
or something like that, and that if his talks with this 
Diwan were successful, to leave his service in Bombay 
and come over to Kolhapur. She was right. Her father 
intended to settle down in Kolhapur if he could secure a 
decent appointment. 

In 1926, a new Prime Minister, or ‘Diwan’ as he 
was called, was appointed in Kolhapur. He imme- 
diately put his hand to several important reforms in the 
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administration. It had been known for quite a long time 
that the forests around Kolhapur abounded in minerals 
and raw material which could be of great commercial 
use and, that if these were systematically exploited, 
several small industries could be started, and the State’s 
revenues could be vastly enhanced. An old report on 
this matter made by some experts lay in the State records. 
Nobody had ever taken the trouble to do anything about 
it. The new Prime Minister, however, decided to embark 
on a scheme of industrial expansion based on this report; 
and for this he needed a clever expert in industrial 
chemistry. He came to know of one Bhalchandra Vishnu 
Kulkarni, working in a big factory in Bombay, who was 
a graduate of Bombay University and who had studied 
industrial chemistry in Japan for five years. At one time 
he had been very closely connected with the political 
agitators of some extremist group and, therefore, he was. 
in the bad books of Government. 

- He was a man, the Prime Minister was told, who 
valued his self-respect above everything else, and he had, 
therefore, found it difficult to fit in anywhere for a long 
time; he had wandered from Peshawar in the north to 
Cape Comorin in the south, accepting work, doing it 
for a while, and then leaving it because he did not agree 
with his superiors. Although he had not stayed in any 
one place for long, everybody agreed that he was not 
only exceptionally clever in his own line, but also a man 
of original ideas. Those who recommended him to the 
Prime Minister of Kolhapur believed that the services 
of this Kulkarni would be of great value to the State if 
the Prime Minister could only utilize his talents cleverly. 
The fact that Kulkarni had once been connected with 
political agitators and that, although he was not now 
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actively interested in politics, he still held extreme views 
and was not prepared to disown or conceal them, would 
have been regarded by a Prime Minister of the usual 
type as a serious difficulty in the way of taking him into 
the State service; but this new Diwan was a man of 
courage and strong action. He enquired of the Political 
Department about this Mr Kulkarni and, when he 
received the confidential report of the Department, he 
decided that Kulkarni had done nothing really amounting 
to a political crime. He wrote immediately to Kulkarni— 
that is, to Shakuntala’s father—inviting him for an 
interview. 

It was thus that Shakuntala made her first visit to 
Kolhapur. She was then an inquisitive little child of 
six. Her impressions of the city were rather mixed, but, 
on the whole, she liked the place. Its picturesqueness 
gave her a particular thrill and, above all, the prospect 
of being able to see every Friday the procession of the 
idol of the Goddess in a palanquin, with gaily caparisoned 
elephants and camels and horses and blowing trumpets, 
created in her heart a sort of attachment for Kolhapur. 
When her father came back from his interview with the 
Prime Minister and told her that he had accepted a post 
in the State, she felt extremely happy. Her happiness 
did not last long, however, because her father told her 
that it would be necessary for him to make a survey of 
the jungle and that it would, therefore, be more’ con- 
venient for him to settle down, not in the city, but, in a 
hill station called Radhanagari. This was a great dis- 
appointment, because, in Radhanagari she could no 
longer hope to sce decorated elephants and camels and 
horses, and men with red coats and red turbans marching 
gn procession with guns and swords over their shoulders. 
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She could not understand exactly why her father chose 
to stay in a quiet bungalow in the hills. She was, after 
all, only a small child and could not be expected to 
understand the nature of the work ber father had to do; 
nor did she know the one important reason for which 
her father had chosen the hill station for his head- 
quarters. Her mother had been ailing for the last six 
years; the doctors in Bombay had failed to cure her. 
They had advised her father to try a complete change of 
climate. Consideration for her mother’s delicate health 
and the prospect of taking her to a healthy place had 
weighed very much with Kulkarni in accepting the 
Kolhapur offer; these very same reasons had made him 
decide to stay, not in the city of Kolhapur, but far away 
in the quiet bungalow on the mountain-tops of 
Radhanagari. 

Shakuntala’s disappointment at having to leave 
Kolhapur did not last long. She learned to appreciate 
the charms of the quiet hill station and soon fell in love 
with her surroundings. In fact, here on the mountain 
ranges, there was quite an abundance of things that an 
imaginative child like Shakuntala could passionately 
love. The place overflowed with the loveliness of nature.. 
Milk was plentiful and rich; one could roam about in 
the woods and pluck wild fruit from trees and vines; 
and the simple innocent villagers were big-hearted and 
full of hospitality. Shakuntala would often accompany 
her father on his round of duties, or she would mix with 
the village boys and girls, discover new spots of beauty 
in the woods, play hide and seek in the thick groves of 
big dark trees, or gather basketfuls of gorgeously 
coloured wild flowers, and eat berries from the bushes 
until she became ill, when her mother would scold her 
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severely for her foolishness, She would ride on the 
cattle that grazed in the lovely pastures or watch the 
very: crude theatrical performances that the villagers 
staged in the temple; she would then gather a few village 
children and, with their help, imitate those performances 
in her own house, not caring at all how much she threw 
the whole house into disorder in her enthusiasm to make 
the show a success. .All this was great fun for her, and 
her love for Radhanagari grew deeper. 

She had spent six years of her life in a cosmopolitan 
city. Children who grow up in the hurry and scurry 
of a big city like Bombay derive one great advantage 
from its busy, rushing life: they become very alert, 
learn to look after themselves, and also know quite a 
lot about things in general. Except for the beach, 
however, they never get to see a sight which impresses 
on them the vastness and majesty of nature. There is 
a peculiar expansion of the mind, a broadening of 
imagination, a sense of freedom, and strength that is 
born of constant contact with nature in its primitive 
grandeur. At the hill station of Radhanagari, Shakuntala 
lived right in the midst of bountiful nature, and the 
freshness and laughter of things that surrounded her 
brought to her mind a peculiarly robust hopefulness and 
a broad vision. Owing to excessive rainfall, Radhanagari 
is not a very suitable place to live in during the rainy 
season; so it was towards the end of the monsoon that 
Shakuntala went there with her parents. She had formed 
@ poor opinion of the rains in the City of Kolhapur: 
they had left her totally unimpressed because she could 
not help comparing them with the terrific downpours in 
Bombay. But if the city rains were terrific, then what 
' = wat Radhanagari was simply majestic. Although 
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the season was drawing to a close, it was still not wise to 
go out of doors, but she could watch, from her window, 
the dark clouds rolling past the house, almost touching 
the roof and the bars of the windows, the mountain 
peaks and the tops of tall trees which proudly showed 
themselves, tearing through the thick velvet of the clouds, 
and the long strip of undulating land visible through 
slits between the mountains covered with wild green 
growth, across which a strong wind intermittently blew 
showers of water as though he were a dutiful gardener 
watering his lawns. Shakuntala forgot all time as she 
sat and watched this wonderful vista. When the rains 
stopped completely, how rapidly did the face of the 
landscape change! Streams of water still rushed through 
the crevices of mountain rocks, making a gurgling, 
dripping noise, but the sky was now perfectly blue, the 
air was filled with bright light, the leaves on the trees 
took on a new tint, the creepers blossomed with flowers 
of countless shapes and colours, and little birds made a 
sweet symphony of music. Then, after a few days, the 
mango trees blossomed and an exciting fragrance filled 
with honey floated on the wind. Her father got a swing 
made for her in the grove opposite their bungalow, and 
Shakuntala collected the village children and played on 
the swing for hours on end. 

She started attending the little village school, too, 
and her father supplemented her instruction by giving 
her lessons whenever he was free from work. Her 
mother had been an invalid for a long time and Shakuntala, 
therefore, had spent most of her time in her father’s 
company and had become deeply attached to him: She 
would not, like other children, run to her mother when 
she wanted help or advice. She would seek out her 
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father. She loved him and was very proud of him, 
_ while he, too, had grown very fond of her. Though he 
‘was an expert in industrial chemistry, his was not a 
one-track mind; his tastes were varied and wide and he 
was exceptionally well informed. The subject of child 
education had long fascinated him. He had made a 
special study of it, and had also formed some original 
ideas of his own on methods of teaching children, and 
experimented with these ideas in teaching Shakuntala. 
She profited by this and made very rapid progress. 

Occasionally she would accompany her father on 
a tour of inspection in the jungle and the Ghats around 
the hill station, when he would talk to her of the minerals 
and chemicals with which the district abounded. She 
also learned from him little bits of chemistry; using 
these she would execute a few magical tricks, and impress 
the village children of whom she was now unquestioned 
jJeader. She would take two big glass tubes filled with 
crystal-clear water, and when she mixed the contents, 
lo! it would all turn red, and her audience would cheer 
and clap. She also started what she called her Soap 
Factory, under her father’s supervision. The monthly 
output of this factory was not more than half a dozen 
«cakes of soap, but she was very proud of the business, 
and she gave one of these cakes regularly to her old 
teacher in the village school. 

It was in this manner and in such surroundings that 
Shakuntala grew up: Her father decided to celebrate 
her eighth birthday in a special way. He arranged a 
big party and invited a famous ballad-singer from Poona 
to give a recital in the night. The big open space in 
front of the village temple was swept clean and watered 
and decorated with mango leaves, and illuminated with 
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half a dozen gas-lights. People from every village round 
about Radhanagari flocked to the performance, and the 
big space in front of the temple was packed full. When 
the ballad-singer jumped on to the platform specially 
prepared for the occasion, the crowd cheered and 
clapped, but, when the singer beat a sharp tattoo 
on the tambourine in his left hand, a hush fell on them; 
when the man began to sing his ballads, the people 
forgot themselves entirely. The recital went on until 
the gas-lights flickered out and the cocks announced the 
dawn. The high-pitched voice of the singer had filled 
the air throughout the night with sweet, exciting music 
describing the wonderful and daring exploits of the 
heroes of the land of the Marathas, and the hearts of 
the thousands of people who listened, as though held 
by a spell, had thrilled to them. This was a great 
experience for the eight-year-old Shakuntala. This was 
the occasion which for the first time made her think 
very seriously of her motherland, and the seeds of 
patriotism were sown in her heart. She persuaded the 
ballad-singer to teach her a few lines from his ballads; 
then, whenever she could collect an audience, she would 
give an impassioned recital of her own. 

She had gathered around herself quite a large number 
of friends. But one day, she found a new mate. It 
was midday and she was returning home from school. 
She found a little puppy lying on one side of the steps 
leading to the verandah. It was an ordinary mongrel 
puppy and it was covered all over with dirt and looked 
as though it had been starving for days. She had half 
picked up a stone to hit the little animal with; but just 
then, she met the little thing’s eyes, and one look at the 
pathetic, helpless expression of those wide-open, wet 
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eyes was enough to melt her. She bent down and picked 
up ‘the pup. Though it was covered with dust and 
dirt, she thought it very pretty. Her father was away 
on tour, so she ran to her mother. ‘Let us keep this 
pup. Truly I have been wanting one!’ she said. Her 
mother tried to persuade her not to keep the dirty gutter 
dog. ‘If you do want a dog, we can have a nice terrier 
pup specially brought from the city,’ she said. But 
Shakuntala ‘would not listen. Her mother at last 
ordered the servant to take the dirty little dog and 
abandon it somewhere far away from the house, and 
the servant did so. Shakuntala cried the whole day 
and even far into the night. She was very angry with 
her mother. She had taken a fancy to the dog ana 
could not bear the thought that she had lost the little 
pup for good. But, next day, a miracle happened: as 
she returned from school, there it was—the little blinking 
pup near the steps just as she had discovered it on the 
previous day. She decided to exercise a little cunning, 
so she picked up the dog and concealed it in her own 
room, which she called the ‘Soap Factory’. She stole 
some rice and milk from the kitchen and fed the hungry 
dog, then she washed it with the best soap her factory 
produced and dried it with the best towel she could 
find in the house. When her father returned home two 
days later, she held up before him a beautiful little dog, 
shining white like cotton-wool. ‘Let us keep this, 
Bhau,” she pleaded. ‘Don’t you love it?’ Yes, her 
father thought it was a grand little fellow, and she could 
certainly keep it. Shakuntala was overjoyed, not so 
‘much at the thought that she could now have a nice 
little pup of her own, as at the thought that she had 
scored a ‘point over her mother. As though to celebrate 
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this victory of shrewdness she called the little pup 
‘Victory’ and felt immensely pleased with herself when- 
ever she called out, ‘Vic! Vic! ....° 

' “Would you like us to have a motor-car of our 
own ?’ her father asked her one day. 

Of course, she would love it. She ieicasiiaal 
began to make all kinds of plans as to the most suitable 
place for a garage, the places they would visit in the 
car, the friends she would select from among her group 
to take for a ride, and the immense fun she would have 
training Vic to sit like a thorough-bred next to herself 
on the front seat. She began telling everybody that her 
father was going to buy a beautiful motor-car, and then 
all sorts of things were going to happen. 

Shakuntala’s father had accepted service in Kolhapur 
State, in the first instance, only for a year, because he 
was not quite sure whether the place would suit his 
temperament... He was a man who loved his freedom 
above everything else, and he knew that this was not 
really an asset to a servant in an Indian State. He had 
frankly said as much to the Prime Minister at their first 
interview, and the Prime Minister had appreciated his 


| point of view and agreed that he should take up the 
. post only for a year, by way of experiment. When, 


& 
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therefore, towards the end of a year, the Prime Minister 
asked him whether he would like to accept a permanent 
post in State Service, Bhau had already thought over 


. this. Service in the State had been much more enjoy- 


able than he had expected; there had scarcely been an 
occasion on which the Diwan disagreed with him, and 
even when he had disagreed, he had admitted his mistake 
when he realized it. Bhau was, therefore, quite confident 
that he would be able to get on very well with the Prime 
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Minister; the change of climate, moreover, had done a 
_lot of good to Shakuntala’s mother and she had improved 
rapidly, It was natural that Bhau should accept a 
permanent post in the State if for this one reason alone, 
so he immediately consented to the Prime Minister’s 
proposal. 

Ali this had made him think of buying a car. He 
lived at Radhanagari, but he was required to go to 
Kolhapur on many occasions and he had also to do a 
great deal of touring, and travelling by bus was very 
troublesome. He asked himself one day whether, now 
that he was going to stay here, it would not be better to 
have a car of his own. 

Shakuntala freely and widely broadcast the news 
of the arrival of a grand new car, but day after day 
passed, and the car did not arrive. Her father first said 
that it was no use buying a car until the rainy season 
was over; then he said that it would be better to get a 
second-hand car if he could make a good bargain. He 
brought two or three second-hand cars home to try. 
Shakuntala would fall in love with every one that was 
brought, and when her father told the owner to take it 
away, she asked: “But why? We’re going to buy it, 
aren’t we?’ He would say, ‘This isn’t a very nice car. 
We'll try another.’ Shakuntala did not at all like this, 
because she thought there was nothing wrong with the 
car; in fact, it was lovely and she would like to own it 
and ride in it. When several second-hand cars had been 
tried and rejected, her father talked of buying a brand 
hew car of the latest model. Shakuntala simply jumped 
at this. A brand new car of the latest model! How 
beautiful it would be and she began telling everybody 
with great. pride, “We are not going to buy a second- 
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hand car. We have decided to buy a brand new one. 
Latest: model. Scarlet coloured!’ 

But the new car never came, and Bhau stopped 
referring to the subject altogether. Shakuntala wanted 
to ask her father about it, but she thought he would 
himself tell her why he had changed his mind. He did 
not, however, because it was not easy to explain things 
to her; of late, he had begun to think that he would 
perhaps have to give up his job at any moment. 

There had come a sudden change in the administra- 
tion of the State: the Prime Minister who had summoned 
and appointed Kulkarni had himself left the State service, 
and the new Diwan was a man of a very different type. 
Shakuntala’s father soon realized how difficult it would 
be for him to work under a man who could ride rough- 
shod over people’s feelings and who disregarded the 
simple principle of smooth administration that an 
expert’s opinion should be respected where his special 
subject was concerned. Not many weeks had passed 
before minor differences arose between him and the 
Diwan. ‘I am supposed to be an expert in this subject,’ 
he had once found it necessary to remind the Diwan, 
‘You know nothing about industrial chemistry and you 
shouldn’t oppose me merely for the fun of proving that 
you are the highest officer of the State.’ Kulkarni knew 
that this would be too bitter a pill for the new Diwan 
to swallow, so he expected trouble; he decided to tender 
his resignation as soon as trouble arose. It did arise, 
and Shakuntala’s father resigned. 

Instead of returning to Bombay, however, he decided 
to stay on in Kolhapur, as he was not prepared to take 
any risks with the health of Shakuntala’s mother. The 
climate of Kolhapur seemed to be peculiarly suited to her 
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and, moreover, there was no need for him to hurry 
about looking for work: So-he decided to bide his time 
and watch for a suitable opportunity when he could do 
gome independent business. Of course, he could not 
¢continue to live in the bungalow at Radhanagari; he 
must leave it and take a house in the city of Kolhapur. 
It was not possible to tell all this to Shakuntala as many 
things were still beyond her understanding, but she must 
know, her father thought, that they would now soon be 
leaving Radhanagari and moving to the city. 

‘Don’t you want to go to a big school?’ he asked 
her, one day. 

‘Big? That is, one where they teach English ?’ she 
inquired. 

“Yes. I mean an English School.’ 

‘Where is the big school ?’ 

‘It is not here, it’s in the city.’ 

‘Then how can [ attend it? I can’t go from here 
every day, can I ?’ 

‘No. That’s what I mean, so we’re soon leaving 
this place and going to live in the city.’ 

Shakuntala was no longer a child fond of decorated 
elephants and camels and horses, with all of which 
Kolhapur was associated in her mind. She had out- 
grown this simple whim. But the idea of going to an 
' English School greatly fascinated her and she was quite 
happy to learn that her father would soon be taking her 
to the city. She only asked him two questions: ‘Are 
‘we going to buy a car after we settle down in Kolhapur ?’ 
To which her father answered evasively, ‘We'll see about 
that.’ And then: ‘Are we taking Vic with us?’ ‘Of 
course, we are,’ was the answer. This made her extremely 
happy, and after that her only worry was how all her 
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books and clothes, and the things in her soap factory, 
and, above all, her dear little Vic, were going to aay 
Kolhapur safely. ) 

The school in Kolhapur first frightened her a litte, 
it was so different from the school she had attended at 
Radhanagari. It had a big building and there was quite 
a crowd of students; teachers walked up and down 
from class to class, there was a shrill bell that clanged 
after every period, her own class-room was packed with 
boys, and everybody, on the first day, asked her endless 
questions. ‘What’s your name?’ ‘Where do you come 
from ?’ ‘Who is your father ?’ All this she found terribly 
embarrassing. She remembered her quiet little school 
at Radhanagari, and tears came to her eyes. She 
returned home very sad and miserable. She almost 
decided to tell her father that she would rather not attend 
this big school. The moment she stepped into the house, 
however, she heard glad tidings. Her mother could not 
be seen moving about the house. ‘You will have a 
sister now,’ her father said to her. This was a great 
news, and she clapped her hands and jumped with joy. 
All of a sudden she said, ‘Bhau, we shall call her Chabu. 
I like the name terribly.’ Her father readily agreed. 


3 


The Sanskrit teacher was popular with the students, 
but Shakuntala did not like him. She had developed a 
subtle dislike for him, which had its origin in a little 
incident in the class-room. She had answered a question 
to his great satisfaction and amazement and,’ having 
praised her for her cleverness, he had asked her her name. 
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“Shakuntala Bhau Kulkarni,’ she had replied, at which 
the teacher had laughed and remarked, ‘Oh, Shakuntala! 
That is something very interesting. Boys, do you know 
that the Shakuntala of the Mahabharat was called so 
because Shakunta birds had found a deserted child 
in the woods, had nursed it, and made a gift of it to the 
great sage Kanva, who afterwards brought her up?’ 
The boys laughed. Shakunta got very angry, for she 
thought the teacher had made a very cruel joke at her 
expense, When she came home she asked her father 
what ‘Shakuntala’ meant. ‘It means a woman with 
exceptionally lovely hair,’ he told her. She did not tell 
him what had happened in the class-room, but became 
convinced that her teacher had definitely insulted her. 
Children like Shakuntala find it very hard to forget an 
insult; they may even wait for an opportunity to take 
their revenge. The teacher who taught her class Sanskrit 
also took one period a week on general knowledge. One 
day he brought a little book called The History of Ireland 
and gave the class a few bits of information about the 
life of De Valera, President of the Irish Republic, and 
told the children to note them down in their books. 
“But, Sir, you did not tell us when De Valera was born ?’ 
one boy asked. 

‘What a stupid thing to say! Such small points 
don’t really matter in the lives of great men,’ replied the 
teacher. 

.. *But we want to know, Sir. Tell us.’ 

‘All right. Take this down. De Valera was born 
in 1888S.’ 

*Where ?’ 

‘Where do you think he’d be born? In a little village 
in Ireland.’ 
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The children began to write, but Shakuntala got up 
in her seat, ‘Excuse me, Sir, but you are quite wrong,’ 
she said. 

The teacher frowned, but appeared to decide it 
was better to take the remark as a joke. ‘Wrong? 
You seem to know more than I do!’ he smiled 
at her. 

‘Yes, Sir. Ido know more than you do. De Valera 
was born in 1882 and he was born, not in Ireland, but 
in America, in the city of New York.’ 

All the children looked from Shakuntala to the 
teacher who was inwardly much taken aback; but he 
concealed his confusion by saying: ‘I do admit that your 
information is different from mine, but who says your 
information 1S correct ?’ 

‘It is correct, because he who gave it to me is a great 
man, and I would rather believe him than you.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that I don’t know as much 
as he?’ 

‘I am only saying, Sir, that what you said was wrong 
and that you ought to tell everybody to take down what 
I say, because it is correct.’ 

The teacher was greatly annoyed. ‘May I know 
‘who this wonderful scholar is who gave you the infor- 
mation ?’ he asked in evident disparagement. 

Shakuntala flushed with anger. ‘Sir, I will go to 
the Headmaster and tell him,’ she said. 

‘What will you tell him? Sit down.’ 

‘No, I won’t sit down. Why do you laugh at me? 
‘The one who told me about De Valera certainly knows 
‘much more than you do. I won't stand an insult flung 
at him. He is definitely a wiser man than you, or the 
Headmaster, for the matter of that.’ 
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“You seem to be very proud of him? May I know 
who he is ?’ 

“Yes. My father.’ 

‘Oh, I see!’ murmured the teacher in a different 
tone. 

At this time Shakuntala was readnig in the [IV English 
standard. She had changed a good deal since leaving 
Radhanagari, changed both in body and mind. She 
had been short of stature and plump, but now she tended 
to become tall and thin. ‘Shakuntala is not very well 
now-a-days,’ said her father. ‘It’s not that,’ her mother 
would reply, ‘it’s just that she is growing up.’ Her 
nose had been slightly blunt, now it suddenly 
developed a straight sharp line, slightly turned up at 
the tip. These outward changes in her were obvious, 
but there were other changes that, although not so obvious, 
were perhaps more important—changes in her outlook 
and in her nature. She seemed to have shed her playful- 
ness, and a certain seriousness seemed to be coming 
over her. Formerly she had always laughed at things, 
nor would she require any very good reason to start off, 
and once she started laughing, she was not able to stop. 
Now, this rarely happened. Formerly, she had been 
very fond of collecting her playmates and staging either 
a theatrical performance or a circus show in her own 
house, but now she rarely mixed with children of her 
own age. She had only two playmates—her darling 
dog Vic, and her new little sister Chabu; but her dearest 
friend was her father, Bhau. He had once initiated her 
into the mysteries of chess and, from that time, she had 
grown very fond of it; she would play with her father 
whenever he was free and, when he was away on tour, 
she would put the chess-board on the table and solve 
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the games which she found printed in the old numbers 
of a Marathi magazine. Although she was in the IV 
Standard at school, she had read much more than an 
ordinary student preparing for the Matriculation, and 
she was fond of reading, not fiction, but selected books 
on serious subjects. Mahabharat by Vaidya and Tilak’s 
Selected Writings were her favourite books. In addition 
to this reading of serious books, her father would often 
talk to her about politics, and she would listen to him 
with great interest. There had been a great political 
upheaval in the country in 1908, and the deeds of the 
patriotic youth of those times which her father described 
thrilled her more than fiction. Her father would-grow 
eloquent when describing the daring adventures of 
Khudiram Bose, Madanlal Dhingra, Savarkar, and Bapat, 
or the magnificent oratory of speakers like Surendranath 
Banerjea, Mrs Annie Besant, and Chittaranjan Das; and, 
listening to him, Shakuntala would wish he would never 
stop. She was deeply impressed with his greatness, his 
learning, and his sense of patriotism. She loved him, 
but, more than just love, it was a pride in his extraordinary 
qualities that filled her heart. That was why she had 
had that little encounter with her class-teacher. 

She passed the IV English Standard with great credit, 
standing first and winning a scholarship. Three months 
later she had begun to read in the V Standard. Elocution 
competitions were held in the school, and there were 
separate prizes for students under 15, students above 15, 
and for girls, separate subjects being set for each different 
group. Shakuntala wished very much to take part in 
these competitions and her father encouraged her. He 
suggested, moreover, that she should prepare the speech 
herself without any help from him, for that was the way, 
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he said, to profit by such competitions. Shakuntala 
said she would, and wrote out her speech. When her 
father read it he thought she would carry off the first 
prize if only she spoke well what she had written; but 
he kept that to himself. ‘That’s O.K. Prepare it,’ he 
told her simply. 

Shakuntala started learning the speech by heart. For 
a few days she could think of nothing else; when her 
teacher was writing on the blackboard the successive 
steps of a theorem she would not attend to him, but to 
the sequence of sentences in her speech. While repeat- 
ing the speech to herself she would stumble now at this 
sentence and now at that, and when she lost the link 
between the sentences, everything became a blank in her 
mind. This frightened her because she realized that the 
trouble lay in her not paying attention so much to the 
underlying meaning that held the sentences together as 
to the words, idioms, and continuation of each separate 
sentence. Yet, she did not know how to remedy this, 
and she would ask herself whether she was trying in vain. 
Should she give it up altogether? But, no. Her father 
would not like that, so she plodded on. 

On the day when she recited her speech to her father 
she really did quite well. He seemed to be fairly satisfied, 
but he corrected her idioms in a few places. 

‘You are all right,’ he said, ‘but now listen. When 
have you to deliver the speech? Tomorrow evening! 
All right; then do one thing. Don’t repeat the 
specch to yourself any more. Don’t think of it. 
Forget it.’ | 

Shakuntala put a finger to her lips in amazement. 
‘Forget it? Then I'll remember absolutely nothing 
tomorrow.” 
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‘You are wrong,’ he told her, ‘on the contrary, 
you will remember it all the better. Do you know, 
child, that they keep a race-horse tied up in his stable 
until the moment of the race and it’s then that he dashes 
to the winning post. The mind is like a race-horse. 
If you make it run and run, whipping it for its mistakes, 
then, at the hour of trial, it will be utterly exhausted 
and will refuse to work. If, on the contrary, you give 
it a complete day’s rest, your mind will absorb the whole 
speech without your knowing it and you will run through 
it easily. Do you want me to tell you what trick I used 
to play in my student days? When there were only a 
couple of days left for the examination I set aside my 
whole lot of books. I didn’t touch them. I played 
chess or cards, and people wondered at me. They 
would tell me my examination was near and I was wasting 
my time; but I knew better. I had learnt from expe- 
rience that memory serves you excellently if you give it a 
total rest before the hour of trial. So listen to me. Put 
away this speech of yours and forget it till tomorrow.’ 

Shakuntala had always believed in her father and 
obeyed him, but she did not dare listen to his advice in 
this, so she went on trying to learn the speech by heart. 

The competitions started. She was allowed to listen 
to the speeches of candidates in divisions other than her 
own. The Assembly Hall of the school was packed 
with students, and resounded with cheers and laughter 
and booing; this made her extremely nervous. In the 
section open to all students a boy from the college was 
making a most impressive speech; Shakuntala heard 
people around her whispering and declaring that this 
boy would surely win the first prize. She could spare 
very little atténtion to his speech, however, as her mind 
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was all the while engrossed in recoilecting her own. 
There would be a loud clapping and cheers, and she 
would come out of her dream and listen to what the 
young speaker was saying; the theme of his speech was: 
* Will Gandhi’s movement of Truth and Non-violence 
bring freedom to India?’ He stood on the platform 
with amazing self-confidence and spoke his sentences 
with a great flourislt as though he were a finished orator. 
There was a group of mischievous. boys sitting behind 
Shakuntala and one of them said: ‘Look, he has hired 
a Khadi shirt and cap, because he has to speak on 
Gandhism,’ and the whole bunch laughed. But some- 
body retorted: ‘He has not hired them. He spins and 
weaves himself. He’s a firm believer in the Congress 
Programme. That’s Padmakar Sohoni, didn’t you 
know ?’ 

‘When Padmakar finished, there rose loud cries of 
‘Bravo Padmakar’, ‘Well done Sohoni !’ and Shakuntala 
was frightened: it was impossible for her, she thought, to 
make such a fine speech. She made a desperate effort 
to remember her first paragraph, but she could not 
remember a word: instead, her mind was full of the 
concluding paragraph. 

When the competition in her special division began 
she was asked to leave the hall and wait in an adjoining 
room. The other competitors, six boys and. two girls, 
were sitting there. She sat on a bench and took out the 
script of her speech from the pocket of the blouse, but 
the first page was missing. She tried frantically to 
remember the three paragraphs it contained, but, heavens, 
she simply couldn’t ! She could not find the page either. 
What was she going to do now?. Just then the teacher 
¢ame into the room. ‘Shakuntala Kulkarni, your turn. 
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Come along,’ he said. Her feet wobbled as she went m- 
to the hall. She mounted the platform; ‘Shakuntala 
Kulkarni, Standard V,’ somebody announced; she felt 
as though the words came from a great distance. She 
was trying to memorize for the last time the opening 
part of her speech. ‘It may seem a little absurd for a 
young girl like myself to try to speak on a serious subject 
like this. But the problem of Hindu-Muslim unity, how- 
ever complicated it may appear, is one on which every 
one in this country, young or old, must try and think 
as clearly as possible. Because the total population of 
the Hindus in India today is.... ’ and here her memory 
failed her: she could not recollect the actual figure. She 
thought of overcoming this difficulty by making a vague 
reference to the Hindu population, but she could not 
decide how many crores and lakhs would be approxi- 
mate. Just then a voice called out, ‘Yes, begin.’ 
Somebody took hold of the little bell on the table and 
rang it. The spectators whispered among themselves. 
She tried to look straight in front of her; she could not 
see a single face, only a vague sea of faces swam before 
her eyes. Her legs trembled; there was perspiration on 
her face, and her throat went dry. She wanted to wipe 
her face with her handkerchief, but she could not find it; 
she must have forgotten it at home. She thought of 
using the end of her sari, but then she remembered that 
she was wearing a very costly silk sari with a brocade 
border. It would be absurd, she thought, to use the 
end of this sari to wipe her face, and her mother had 
insisted on her going to the competition in this rich 
brocade sari. She blushed with shame at the thought 
that she was going to cut a miserable figure in delivering 
her speech and that it would make her rich dress look 
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ridiculous. Just then a raucous voice from the bench 
in front of her cried, ‘Shakuntala Kulkarni, why don't 
you begin? Why don’t you say something? Buck up.” 
Then she had to start. 

‘It may seem a little absurd for a young girl like 
myself....’ 

But her mind was riveted on the exact figure of the 
Hindu population in the third sentence; something told 
her that she was going to bungle that figure. As a child 
she had once stood on the platform of Jayasingpur and 
the engine of the train, as it rumbled towards her, had 
become terribly huge and cruel. Now she suddenly 
remembered this, and felt that the figures of the Hindu 
and Muslim population in India were becoming equally 
terrible as she approached them. She did not know 
what she actually said when she came to the third 
sentence, but somebody pinched somebody else and 
there was a titter that was immediately taken up by the 
whole audience, and Shakuntala thought they were all 
laughing at her. This was the last straw; she com- 
pletely lost the thread of her speech, and stumbled and 
halted over those sentences which had been the best and 
the smoothest while she had rehearsed. She spoke like 
one in a daze and when she finished nobody clapped, no- 
body cheered. Jn front of her, amongst the judges, sat 
her teacher. 

‘Miss Kulkarni, why are you in such a hurry to 
finish your speech?’ he said looking up. ‘You have 
five minutes more. You can go on. Go-on.’ 

Shakuntala was surprised; whenever she had rehearsed 
the speech at home it had taken a full ten minutes. Then 
how was it there were five minutes left? She must have 
dropped half of her speech altogether; she had made 
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herself terribly ridiculous. She was so tired that she 
could hardly stand on her feet and she was just aching 
for a glass of water. She had made an awful mess of 
her speech; her father would be ashamed of her. The 
thought made her cry, and she was unable to control 
her sobs. 

When she got home, she could eat nothing. Her 
mother could not understand what was wrong with her, 
and tried to make her eat something, but Shakuntala 
lay in her bed and wept the whole day. It was good, 
she thought, that her father was away on tour. When he 
returned, two days later, she avoided him, for she had 
never before experienced such misery and such shanie. 


ra 


For a long time Shakuntala did not know that her 
father had resigned from the service of Kolhapur State. 
He had not told her about this, thinking that she might 
not understand such matters. So, Shakuntala believed 
that they had moved from Radhanagari to Kolhapur 
solely because her father was anxious that she should 
attend an English school. By and by, however, she 
began to suspect that this was not the sole reason for 
their having left Radhanagari and that there must be 
another and more serious one; for one day, a gentleman 
from Hatkanangle came to see her father and, from 
her own room, she could hear their conversation very 
well. She gathered that this visitor from Hatkanangle 
was a wealthy man, that he had bought up from the 
Kolhapur Darbar the whole crop of myrobalan that grew 
in great abundance in the jungle of the State, that he 
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intended starting a factory where chemical ingredients. 
of vital use in tanning would be extracted from myro- 
balan on a very large scale, and that he was anxious to 
have her father as a partner in this new industry. ‘Men 
like you must turn. to such industries,’ he was saying. 
“You are not meant for service—not at all for State 
service. I was not surprised when I learnt you had 
resigned. It is impossible for State officials to appre- 
ciate...” " 

Shakuntala did not listen to what her father replied. 
She was startled, as one for whom light was suddenly 
thrown on something that had long been a puzzle. So 
Bhau had resigned? And that was why they had left 
Radhanagari, that they had given up the idea of pur- 
chasing a car, and that her father made frequent trips 
to Poona and Bombay? Shakuntala felt a little ashamed 
at the thought of being ignorant of her father’s difficulties, 
and of the struggle he must be making to keep every- 
thing going as before. 

She was extremely sorry for Bhau and a peculiar 
soft sympathy was added to her attachment to him. She 
had always loved him and been very proud of him, but 
now she began to care for him, and to look after his 
comforts like an elderly person in the house. She would 
pack his things whenever he went to Poona or Bombay. 
She would brush his clothes and polish his shoes. She 
would arrange the books and papers and pencils and 
charts on his table and make his room extremely tidy 
and inviting. She did all this with such clever unobtru- 
siveness that her father never knew that she was looking 
after so many of his things. He began to depend upon 
her in everything, however, and whenever he had to 
Jeave Kolhapur he would say: ‘Shakuntala, I shall need 
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my bag.’ If he was about to go out, he called her and 
asked which coat he should wear, and while working at 
his table, he often called her and asked, ‘Where is that 
paper on which I have noted down....’ A new bond of 
sympathy thus grew up between father and daughter; 
they came closer to each other and a deep sort of under~ 
standing bound them together. 

The gentleman from Hatkanangle, who wanted to 
secure her father’s co-operation for starting a factory, 
often took him to his farm and, every time, he would 
look at Shakuntala and say, ‘Bhau, why don’t you bring 
her along? I’d like her to see my cottage.’ ‘Cottage 
indeed!’ Bhau would smile and retort. ‘Shakuntala, 
look at Nanasaheb’s modesty. He has a fine bungalow 
and he calls it a cottage. I should certainly like to take 
Shakuntala along with me some day, but there’s no fun 
in spending just half a day or a day on the farm; she 
must be able to spend at least a week there. I’m waiting 
for her school to close; and besides it’ll really be much 
more fun for Shakuntala when you start crushing the 
Sugar-cane and preparing jaggery.” ‘Of course,’ Nana- 
saheb would agree, ‘when the crushing starts we’re going 
to take Shakuntala along with us, holidays or no holidays.” 

So when her school closed for the vacation» 
Shakuntala went to Nanasaheb’s farm near the railway 
station of Hatkanangle. She had seen crops of sugar-cane 
from a distance, but she had not known the joy of actually 
going to a sugar-cane farm and spending some time there. 
Her father had been right: Nanasaheb’s place was not 
at all a cottage, it was a ‘pretty little two-storeyed bunga- 
low, and round about it were things that form an essentiaf 
part of a farmer’s life—bulls and cows and sheep and 
hens and a dozen village dogs. To the east was a little 
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garden, which looked rather like a wild meadow, where 
all sorts of flowering plants grew without design or system. 
Beyond the garden was a grove, and a little away from 
it was an extensive piece of land where vegetables were 
gtown. In between the grove and the vegetables was a 
big tank. To the west of the bungalow were a few 
cottages and, beyond them, acres on acres of sugar-cane 
crops. Looking out from the verandah of the bungalow, 
Shakuntala felt as though a limitless ocean of gossamer- 
like sugar-cane tops were spread before her, waving in 
the sunlight, in lovely shaded tints of pink and blue. 

Shakuntala had never lived on a farm, and so she was 
extremely interested in every little thing that belonged 
to farm life. To roam about through the crops was by 
itself a great experience to her; and there were a hundred 
and one things that aroused her curiosity and held her 
attention. The crushing of sugar-cane had started, and 
the whole farm hummed with activity. Stalks of sugar- 
cane were being cut down and loaded in carts and taken 
where the crusher was working. Here the stalks were 
crushed and the juice was taken away to the huge furnace 
where it was turned into jaggery. Nearly a hundred 
labourers were at work and the air was filled with the 
noise of men and machines. To watch this scene and to 
discover new delights in the way the rustic people talked 
to one another, helped one another, and occasionally 
quarrelled amongst themselves, was endless fun. 

The mango grove was a spot of superb beauty, and 
the tank between the grove and the big well-laid beds of 
vegetables was a perfect picture. As Shakuntala stood 
near it with her father and Nanasaheb she was charmed 
by the reflection of the tender rays of the early sun in 
the beautiful dark water below. She let the two men 
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go off to their own work and sat on the edge of the tank 
feasting her eyes on the charm of the scene. A group 
of village lads came and jumped into the tank, making 
a lot of noise; Shakuntala hated them for having dis- 
turbed the stillness of the water, yet she liked them, too, 
because she had to admit that each one was an expert 
swimmer. They swam like fish and played all sorts of 
games under the water. 

Just as she was about to peep down further to have 
a better look at the games she heard a voice behind her. 
‘Do you swim ?’ it asked. 

She started and turned round. She saw twa young 
men standing behind her; one of them was a total 
stranger to her and, as she looked at him she frowned 
slightly in surprise. The other, however, she thought 
she must have seen somewhere; then her eyes sparkled 
with a vague recognition as she guessed it was the one 
who had addressed her. She tried to recollect his name, 
but could not. Then, all of a sudden, there came to 
her the memory of the cheers she had heard in the 
Assembly Hall of the school when those elocution com- 
petitions were being held, ‘Bravo, Padmakar’, ‘Well 
done, Sohoni’, and she smiled. She remembered that 
she had not yet replied to his question, and shook her 
head, slightly embarrassed. 

‘In that case, would you like to learn if somebody 
taught you to?’ Padmakar asked her. 

‘Yes. That is, if Bhau, my father, allows it.,...’ 
she murmured. 

From the next day she took swimming lessons from 
Padmakar. 

This Padmakar must be a strange young man, 
thought Shakuntala, as she tried to observe him, There 
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were contradictions in his nature and she could not 
easily sizehim up. She guessed that he must be a playful, 
gay fellow from the way he had addressed her when he 
first saw her at the tank, but later on she discovered that 
her guess was wrong. He would often grow serious 
and remain quite unaccountably silent. On such occa- 
sions one would: have said that he was a man of few 
words; but on the other hand, he would as often talk 
and argue enthusiastically with pedple whom he did not 
even know. When he debated and argued he would say 
very bitter things without caring whether his words hurt 
those with whom he was talking. 

Shakuntala introduced Padmakar to her father and 
Nanasaheb. ‘Bhau, although this is the first time I 
meet this young man I have already heard quite a lot 
about him,’ remarked the latter. ‘I am told that very 
often he goes about with the villagers round here trying 
to awaken them to a sense of their own strength and 
responsibility.” He turned to Padmakar. ‘Am I right?’ 
Padmakar blushed and did not say a word, but when 
he came to dinner that evening he talked so much that 
he neglected his food. He recounted his experiences of 
the exploitation of petty farmers by big landowners, and 
he said, looking straight into Nanasaheb’s eyes: ‘I know 
you may not agree with me because you happen to be a 
big landowner yourself. You cannot be expected to 
see the woes of the petty farmer, and even if you did 
see them, you would pretend not to. When the time 
comes for a desperate fight between the farmer and the 
State—I am sure the time is not far off—you will side, 
not with the poor farmer, but with the rich and powerful 
State. I know that. Because you have your big interests 
to'save and. 
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Shakuntala wanted to do something and stop 
Padmakar. She was afraid what he said would offend 
Nanasaheb, who would reply severely, but, to her great 
surprise, Nanasaheb turned to her father saying: ‘Do you 
sec, Bhausaheb, how perfectly logical is this young man’s 
argument?’ Then to Padmakar, ‘But, Padmakar, I 
should like to warn you that when the time comes for 
what you call a desperate struggle you mustn’t expect 
all the petty farmers to be on your side, let alone the 
question of landowners like myself siding with the State 
authorities. You are quite wrong if you imagine that 
the petty farmers themselves will stand united* 

Padmakar replied, ‘I am not deluding myself that 
they will. When one goes round our villages and mixes 
with the village folk, one begins to understand two things. 
One, that the farmer has become a pauper, and the other, 
that he has become a perfect coward. He has lost his 
courage so completely that he trembles at the mere idea 
of sending a simple petition to the State authorities.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Nanasaheb. ‘No one doubts the 
fact that farmers have been robbed of their lands and 
of their lawful possessions, and that they have been 
tayght to believe that there is no law in the State except 
the wishes and whims of those who are in power; but 
what’s the sense in asking the farmer to rise in revolt 
against this oppression? He has lost his backbone. He 
cannot stand on his legs.’ 

There came a peculiar light in Padmakar’” S eyes as 
he remarked: ‘You think so, because you look at the 
matter superficially. The darkest hour is nearest the 
dawn. When State suppression becomes unbearable and 
the common man so completely loses everything that he 
has nothing more to stake, his fear vanishes and, call it 
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reckless desperation if you like, a new strength comes to 
him. This is the lesson of all revolutions, and if this 
has occurred elsewhere, why should it not happen here, 
in Kolhapur ?’ 

Nanasaheb did not reply and the conversation 
drifted on to another subject. Padmakar, however, 
suddenly became yery silent, nor did he say another word 
until it was time to go. As he said ‘good night’ to his 
host, his face seemed to Shakuntala very serious and 
clouded. 

Nonetheless he was in a gay mood when he came 
to the tank next morning. 

‘How many days will it be before I can swim?’ 
Shakuntala asked. 

‘Just one.’ 

‘One day? D’you mean I'll be able to swim this 
very day? Oh, don’t kid me!’ 

‘I am not kidding you. Anybody who is my pupil 
learns to swim in a day—at least he should—because 
I have a special theory about swimming.’ 

‘Tell me all about it.’ 

‘Man has to execute certain special movements of 
the arms and the legs in order to float on water, and 
he already knows these movements, doesn’t he? He 
does not have to learn them. In fact, they are part of 
his reflexes. So what one has to learn is not the bodily 
movements of swimming, but to concentrate on the 
thought that one must not drown and must keep oneself 
on the surface of the water. Swimming, therefore, is 
ot an achievement of the body but rather an achieve- 
ment of the mind..... 

-  $§hakuntala started laughing. ‘What makes you 
laugh ?’ he asked. 
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‘You have suddenly become so serious and you are 
using such forbidding words, ‘‘ Reflexes” and “bodily 
achievement’’! Oh, I am afraid I shall drown in the 
flood of your words if not in the water.’ 

Padmakar smiled. ‘Oh, I see,’ he said, ‘I must 
admit that I used rather too technical a language: but, 
apart from your big joke, I do feel that many of the things 
we learn are easy if we remember that it’s not the body 
that we have to train but the mind. Riding a cycle, driving 
a car, or using a gun—these are all easy if you know how 
to concentrate on them. A clever person should be 
able to pick up all these things without much difficulty. 
So, you see, I wasn’t kidding, but was quite honest when 
I said that you’d be able to swim today.’ 

‘But I’m afraid, you’re assuming something very 
important.’ 

“What do you mean? Assuming what?’ 

‘That I’m clever. You, at least, ought to know 
how terribly stupid I am, because you saw with your 
own eyes what a fool I made of myself at those elocution 
competitions,’ She began to laugh and he found her 
laughter infectious. | 

‘Oh, that,’ he remarked. ‘You behaved like a 
frightened gazelle. I was so amused.’ They had now 
reached the tank and so they ceased talking. As they 
prepared to plunge into the water, Shakuntala looked 
at him and wondered which of the two was the real 
Padmakar: the gay, playful and bantering youth, 
or the serious and thoughtful and grim? When she 
returned to Kolhapur after her stay at the sai she 
had not yet solved this riddle. 


5 


_ Nanasaheb and Shakuntala’s father went on consi- 
dering plans for starting a factory for a year and a half. 
At last, the scheme was ready and the two -men began 
to discuss the type of machinery they should order from 
abroad; then, all-of a sudden, everything came to a 
standstill. Nanasaheb had depended upon a financier 
from Sholapur to enter into a partnership with him. 
Kulkarni insisted on buying a suitable plot of land 
somewhere in British territory. The Kolhapur Govern- 
ment were prepared to make a free gift of an extensive 
plot of land; they also promised to give facilities regard- 
ing transport and duty, but in return, they wanted a hand 
in the management of the factory. The financier from 
Sholapur was tempted by these sweet promises. Nana- 
saheb tried to convince him that, however attractive 
the offer of the Kolhapur Government seemed, it was 
a veiled danger; it would not be wise to start a factory 
in the State under State auspices. But the partner 
tefused to see this point of view, and threatened to with- 
draw his share of the capital if the factory were started. 
in British territory. This was obviously foolish and 
Nanasaheb had a serious quarrel with him; but the man 
from Sholapur would not budge, and Nanasaheb had 
to give up the idea of a factory for the time being. 
Meanwhile, the other gentleman entered into independent 
negotiations with the Kolhapur Government, but nothing 
came out of them. ‘We knew this from the beginning,’ 
Bhau remarked to Nanasaheb. 

_ This meant a sheer waste of a year and a half so 
far as Shakuntala’s father was concerned, but he did not 
regret it because, although the idea of the factory did 
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not materialize and he had neglected his other work 
in making plans for the factory, yet he had gained two 
things: he had acquired a very sincere and useful friend 
in Nanasaheb, and he had been able to devote much 
time to supervising Shakuntala’s studies and assisting 
her. But Nanasaheb would always say to him, ‘I am 
very sorry. I made you waste your time for nothing.” 
‘You need not be sorry at all,’ Bhau would answer. 
Nonetheless regret gnawed at Nanasaheb’s heart and 
he was inwardly seeking for an opportunity to help Bhau 
in some other way. Fortunately for him, an oppor- 
tunity soon came his way. A friend of his in“Bombay 
was thinking of starting a factory for power-alcohot 
and he needed an expert consultant. Nanasaheb recom- 
mended Bhau very strongly and the Bombay man 
immediately decided to take him up. Bhau was not 
willing to leave Kolhapur and settle down in Bombay, 
so he accepted the job on condition that he would only 
work for three days in the week in Bombay. This condi- 
tion was accepted and a remuneration of Rs. 12,000 
for a year’s work was offered. When Shakuntala’s 
father returned from Bombay at the end of the year he 
came in a brand new car. He had concealed his idea 
of buying a car from Shakuntala as he wanted to spring 
a surprise on her. 

Had Shakuntala been the same little girl who had 
danced with joy at Radhanagari at the prospect of owning 
a car, she would not have liked this one that her father 
purchased and brought home, because it was not scarlet; 
‘but Shakuntala had changed a great deal. Just as the 
girl who had argued with her class-teacher about the 
birth-place of De Valera had been different from: the 
child in the little school. of Radhanagari, Shakuntala 
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who was now due to appear for the Matriculation was 
very different from the girl who had just begun to attend 
the English School. 

For some time she had shown a tendency towards 
thinness, and it looked as though she might become a 
rather unusually lanky girl; but that tendency had dis- 
appeared. She had developed wonderfully, the lines of 
her body had rounded out, a charming fullness came 
into her limbs, and. now her height seemed just right. 
Her eyes reflected the innocence and frankness of her 
nature, and yet they showed that she was no longer a 
simple child. There comes a peculiar light into the look 
of a girl just growing into a woman—a light that seems 
to say: ‘I know what you feel when you look at me. I 
know that I am beautiful and that you find the tempta- 
tion of looking at me irresistible.’ It was with this light 
that Shakuntala’s eyes had begun to shine and which 
enhanced the charms of her full, healthy body. Her 
features were now chiselled and well defined, as though 
the sculptor, modelling her face had completed his handi- 
work. It was clear that she had taken after her father, 
and the peculiar expression of scholarship and learning 
which gave her a distinguished bearing was exactly his. 
She was not beautiful in the classical sense of the term, 
but she was definitely attractive and, even in the com- 
pany of pretty girls, would become the centre of people’s 
attention. 

But it was not Shakuntala’s physical charms that 
had drawn Padmakar towards her; in fact, he was not a 
young man easily drawn by mere physical beauty. Of 
course, his nature showed the gaiety and light-hearted- 
ness natural to youth, but essentially, he was inclined 
to be serious; he liked to ponder over serious subjects 
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and easily became attached to people who talked seriously 
and whose conversation was replete with knowledge 
rather than with mere entertainment. He took, therefore, 
a very great liking to Shakuntala’s father, and frequently 
visited his house. His acquaintance with Shakuntala did 
not develop on the same lines as the friendship between the 
proverbial boy and girl. He discovered that Shakuntala 
was exceptionally well read; she preferred thinking about 
things rather than merely talking about them; more- 
over, she was trained in the difficult art of thinking 
clearly and logically. There was no trace in her of the 
shallowness and flippancy found in girls of her dge, and 
she had a great sense of patriotism: yet there was only 
one thing he could not quite understand, and that was 
her fondness for poetry. Her father had no liking for 
poetry, so Padmakar would often ask her: 

‘Your fondness for poetry is not an inherited trait: 
how does it happen that you like it ?’ 

If they were alone together she upbraided him with, 
‘Don’t you know there is a nice Sanskrit saying that 
only a brute can be insensitive to poetry ?’ If, however, 
her father was with them, she could not fling this retort 
at Padmakar. She had to keep silent, and Bhau would 
take delight in joining Padmakar in making all kinds of 
jokes at people who liked poetry. 

‘Padmakar, remember that every person has to go 
through a phase of childhood, and in this phase one is 
fond of poetry,’ he would say. ‘People who cannot 
outgrow this mental imbecility write poetry and listen 
to it.” They would both laugh, and Shakuntala would 
get very angry with them. 

‘All right. I am an imbecile! What of that ?° she 
would retort. - | 
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‘Yes, what of that?’ her father would say, ‘You 
are wrong if you imagine that we're trying to knock this 
imbecility out of your head. No, we are not, because 
I am sure that this imbecility will disappear as you grow 
wiser. Don’t you remember how you -were once very 
fond of a scarlet motor-car? That fancy has gone, and 
$0 will it be with this fancy for poetry.’ 

Padmakar’s frequent visits to Shakuntala’s house 
‘were soon noticed by people, and these became a common 
subject for gossip. Kolhapur had remained essentially 
a village, ‘although it had developed into a town, and 
whatever happened at one end of a lane was easily observed 
by everybody and resounded up to the other end. More- 
over, Shakuntala and Padmakar were not ordinary young 
people: the neighbours considered them important and 
watched their movements and talked about their doings; 
so gossip was born of curiosity, and rumour took wings 
from idle talk. 

‘Il have heard people say something,’ a class-mate 
told Shakuntala, one day, ‘Is that true ?’ 

‘What is it?’ Shakuntala asked. 

‘But will you please first tell me what it is ?’ 

‘I have heard that you intend to marry Padmakar 
Sohoni.’ ee 

‘Oh, who told you?’ Shakuntala stared at her. 
The girl did not ask any further questions, but the shock 
of surprise which Shakuntala received from this sudden 
discovery of how rumour was busy took a long time to 
subside. For the first time she began to think about 
her own relations with Padmakar which, until now, she 
had innocently taken for granted. 
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She had nothing but respect and pure friendship 
for the young man. On his side, too, he had shown 
nothing but pure friendship. In fact, she had never 
thought of herself in relation to marriage; she was still 
a simple, innocent child, and it was this innocence which 
was rudely disturbed by her class-mate. ‘Do people 
expect me to marry somebody ?’ she asked herself. She 
could not bear the idea of marriage, because it would 
mean her having to leave her father. No, that must 
never be. She could not bear the thought of someone 
other than Bhau coming into her life. As a child she 
had been excessively proud of her father and had thought 
it impossible that there could be anyone else in the world 
as adorable as her father. This pride had now assumed 
a slightly different shape, but it was there. He was still 
the centre of all her ambitions and plans. Whatever 
she wanted to do, to learn or to achieve, was to earn the 
praise of Bhau and rise in his estimation. She wanted 
to top the list of candidates with exceptional credit in 
the Matriculation only because she knew that Bhau 
would be very happy if she did so. It was for his sake 
that she was going to do big things. She had never 
imagined her own life apart from that of her father ; 
if marriage meant separation from Bhau, then she 
would never marry. She spoke to nobody about it, 
but inwardly she made a firm resolution never to 
marry. | 

When Padmakar paid his usual visit to the house 
that evening, Shakuntala studied his way of talking to 
discover whether there was anything beyond simple and 
pure friendship in his eyes or in his manner. She was 
immensely relieved when she found that Padmakar 
wanted only to be an honest and sincere friend to her. 
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Yes, it was going to be a grand thing to have Padmakar 
for a friend and nothing more. 


But how quickly resolutions change and wishes 
alter! It did not require even three years for Shakuntala’s 
attitude towards Padmakar to change beyond recognition. 
The very simplicity and sincerity of his pure friendship, 
which had made her happy when she was studying for 
the Matriculation examination, now- became a cause for 
surprise, sadness, and even annoyance to her. 

She had now spent two years in College as an under- 
graduate. She had wanted to become an expert in 
Chemistry and, had therefore, chosen to study for the 
B.Sc. degree. She often talked of going abroad for 
further study after taking her degree and people, including 
her father, who heard her talk like this believed that 
she was extremely eager to go. So although there were 
still nearly two years before Shakuntala could appear for 
her B.Sc. degree Bhau collected information regarding 
the best university in Germany, the probable expenses 
of living there, passage fares and shipping dates. He 
‘would often talk to Shakuntala about these little details 
and, although she appeared to listen to him with great 
interest, in her heart of hearts she was thinking of some- 
thing quite different. Of late her mind had been busy 
finding out whether Padmakar loved her. She was 
always remembering his words and debating within 
herself whether they indicated love: was there a trace of 
it in the way he looked at her, or in the way he conducted 
himself in her presence, or in the manner he listened to 
her? She would search and search for just one token 
of love, and surprise and despair would fill her heart 
when she could not find one. Three years back she had 
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thanked God that there was only pure friendship ‘in 
Padmakar’s heart, but now she would have thanked 
God if Padmakar had had something more to give her. 

- Shakuntala was one of those rather exceptional 
people who have the ability to analyse their own minds 
very clearly. She would often think with a sort of 
scientific detachment about her relations with Padmakar. 
She would put her own mind under a microscope and 
observe how it had slowly but steadily changed and how 
a craving for something more precious than friendship 
had grown in her heart. Love is proverbially blind, 
and Shakuntala found it difficult to determine’ why she 
had lost her heart to Padmakar rather than to any other 
young man of her acquaintance, but she knew very 
definitely when she had begun wanting Padmakar to be 
more than a friend to her. She could clearly recollect 
the day. 

It had been after passing the first examination at 
College; she had just entered the Intermediate Science 
class. The classes had not yet started in earnest, but 
the rainy season had set in—much earlier than usual— 
and there had followed the usual epidemic of malaria. 
Shakuntala was soon down with an attack. She thought 
it would pass off and so did not tell anybody about it, 
but after two days of fever she felt so weak that she could 
not get up from her béd in the morning. Then her father 
called in a doctor. 

Shakuntala was not a good patient. Usually so 
considerate and meek, she became very sensitive and 
restless in illness. She refused to lie in bed quietly; 
she pushed away the ice-bag from her head, tossed from 
side to side, whimpered and even talked wildly as though 
her mind were wandering. She behaved very peevishly 
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with the people who came to see her; she did not want 
these people to come and talk to her; she wanted a parti- 
cular person near her, and since he did not come, she 
was very angry. Ordinarily she would have realized 
how foolish it was to be angry with Padmakar for having 
gone out of Kolhapur on business, when he did not know. 
she was ill; but now she was not at all in a mood to be 
considerate. [Illness makes one unreasonable and 
excitable. Shakuntala chafed at the thought that she was 
ill and Padmakar was away. 

Things had moved at an unusual pace in Kolhapur 
during the year, and there had been clear signs of a poli- 
tical awakening among the people. The Congress had 
assumed office in British territory and public opinion 
had become more consolidated. This had its inevitable 
repercussions in the Indian States. The leaders of the 
political movement in the States had realized that it was 
not the struggle of the middle class but the agitation of 
the farmers and the workers that struck terror in the 
hearts of those in power, and they had begun to do their 
best to rouse the farmers. The State of Kolhapur had 
a long history of relentless suppression which had turned 
the subjects into absolutely dumb, cowardly and spineless 
creatures. It had also made the officials excessively 
arrogant and impatient of even straight and moderate 
criticism. Those who sympathized with this new poli- 
tical struggle that appeared to be taking shape feared 
that the cry for justice and mercy which was being raised 
after a death-like silence of nearly two decades was cer- 
tain to be. silenced by the authorities efficiently and 
specdily, before it could gather any strength. Although 
there was a gencral awakening among the people it was 
still vague and nebulous; a powerful leader was needed 
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to organize popular unrest into a well-planned movement, 
but conditions were not at all favourable for the rise of 
a powerful leader. When a people has to fight State 
authority it must itself be homogeneous, with a common 
gtievance, a common cause, and a common aim. In the 
State of Kolhapur, on the contrary, there were communi- 
ties like the Brahmins and the Marathas, the Jains and 
the Lingayats and the Muslims, whose divergent interests 
had been, during the last thirteen years, so cleverly 
manipulated by the ruling power that there could be no 
hope of a united front. Nonetheless there were a few 
brave persons who had decided to find a way out of this 
chaos and darkness, and they turned to awakening the 
farmers; they watched happenings in the surrounding 
British territory and, when the Congress Ministries were 
formed, they took this to be of good omen for their own 
movement in the State. 

Although the Kolhapur Praja Parishad (Kolhapur 
State People’s Conference) was formally founded only 
later on, in June, 1939, it had begun to function informally 
in 1938. Padmakar was in the thick of this movement 
from the beginning. He had taken his degree in 1935 
and decided not to study further, but to devote his life 
to the service of the people. He was born of a family 
that had been a victim of State tyranny, so it was quite 
natural that he should decide to take up politics as his 
career. Padmakar’s grandfather had been one of the 
most notable landlords in the State, but he was in dis- 
favour with the then Maharaja, and had incurred royal 
displeasure. His estate had been summarily attached, 
‘His lands confiscated and his family reduced to poverty. 
Padmakar’s father had been greatly influenced by 
Mahatma Gandhi’s call to non-co-operation which 
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resounded throughout the country in 1930; since active 
political agitation in the State of Kolhapur was utterly 
impossible in those days, he had silently but steadily 
worked to popularize Khadi' amongst the people. 
Poverty for Padmakar’s grandfather had been a calamity 
to be endured—a calamity that had fallen upon him like 
a thunderbolt from the Maharaja’s displeasure ; but for 
Padmakar’s father, poverty had been a vow, taken 
voluntarily and carried out faithfully and gladly. When 
Mahatma Gandhi announced a prize of one lakh of 
rupees for the best model of Charka, Padmakar’s father 
decided to compete for this prize and spent nearly three 
years working continually at a model. Such was the 
family in which Padmakar grew up. One could not 
conceive of his following the beaten track and studying 
further to become either a teacher or a lawyer; nobody 
was surprised, therefore, when he decided to devote 
himself to politics and set up a big Khadi store in the 
city as a means of livelihood. 

Shakuntala took pride in helping Padmakar in his 
Khadi work on Sundays and other holidays. She led 
processions of volunteers singing patriotic songs and sell- 
ing Khadi in the streets; she also worked regularly for two 
hours in the evening at the Khadi store. She had begun 
to crave for Padmakar’s company and to value his words 
of admiration as a precious prize. She loved him and 
was exceedingly proud of him and wanted him to feel the 
same for her. She wanted to have him always by her 
side, to listen to his words, and to watch his face glow. 
She did not know all this or perhaps she did not like to 
admit it when she was well, but illness suddenly made. 
her realize that it was BS 8 ee ee ee er 
‘was in love with Padmakar. 
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Lying in bed, she waited for him to come and sit 
beside her and talk to her; then she might immediately 
begin to feel much better. She was angry because he 
did not come. She knew that he was away doing propa- 
ganda work in the villages, and she was often on the 
point of asking her father to write to Padmakar and 
summon him, but she never did. She felt terribly shy 
and nervous when it came to the point of talking to her 
father about Padmakar : it startled her to realize what 
this shyness meant. 

Later on, however, she honestly admitted to herself 
that she loved Padmakar; then, the only worry. on her 
mind was whether he returned her love. She could not 
tell herself definitely that he did, and this pained her 
very much. She began to teach her own mind that 
Padmakar was essentially very much different from other 
young men, that it was no use struggling to win his love 
if he did not spontaneously care for her. But it was 
difficult to accept defeat so easily. It was likely, her mind 
argued, that Padmakar in his heart of hearts did love her, 
although he did not express it as young men usually do. 
This thought comforted her, and she began to hope that 
some day soon Padmakar would respond to her attach- 
ment. It was for this reason that she was not really 
interested in the plans her father made for sending her 
to Germany for higher education. Her own plans were 
entirely different, only she did not speak of them. 


. There is a spacious open square behind the impressive 
College building situated in the very heart of the capital 
town of Kolhapur. Opposite the College building is 
the Old Palace, with an old temple of the Goddess of the 
Royal Family. Every morning this spacious square: was 
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the scene of brisk activity: the Maharaja and his retinue 
rested here on their return from their daily ride. They 
‘would go into the temple and partake of refreshment, 
while the horses rested. The Maharaja would come out 
of the temple, mount his horse, and then the whole party 
‘would make its way towards the New Palace. On 
Saturdays the College classes were held in the morning, 
and the.,hour before the first bell rang coincided with the 
Maharaja’s brief visit to the Goddess in the Old Palace. 
The College students would stand in little groups either 
on the steps of the College or on the terrace of the build- 
ing, thinking it great fun to watch the Maharaja and his 
men ride in and out of the quadrangle. The beautiful 
horses prancing restlessly, their velvet bodies wet with 
perspiration shining in the tender sunlight of the early 
morning, and the courtiers on horseback, wearing tight 
breeches and hunting coats and big turbans, presented a 
very picturesque spectacle. The students would watch 
this scene with great interest and — disperse for their 
classes when the bell rang. 

On a certain Saturday in the i of September, 
1938, however, the boys and girls did not budge from 
their stations even when the bell rang. The Maharaja 
and his party seemed to be staying on in the quadrangle 
even after they had spent their customary fifteen minutes 
there. The Maharaja had gone into the temple for 
darshan and had come out of it, the party had had their 
refreshment, the horses were ready, and yet they did not 
leave as was their wont. There was something in the 
air—and the young College students knew what it was; 
they knew that a dramatic scene was going to be enacted 
just outside the main gateway to the Old Palace. The 
feaders of the people had tried in several ways to meet 
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the Maharaja, intending to acquaint him with the 
grievances of his subjects, but the Maharaja was always 
engrossed in matters connected with his passion for 
horse-racing, and besides, he was always surrounded 
by his courtiers and it was very difficult to secure his 
attention to serious things like the grievances of his 
subjects. The leaders had, therefore, decided to stage 
a demonstration in front of the gateway through which 
the Maharaja and his party passed every morning after 
their brief rest in the quadrangle. They had decided to 
hold up the party as it emerged from the quadrangle and, 
if necessary, even to block the way of the horses. They 
must compel the Maharaja to listen to what they had 
to say, and this was the most suitable time and place to 
do that. News of this clever and rather bold maneuvre 
had got round and, just as there were groups of students 
standing on the steps and the terrace of the College, so 
had there also gathered in the city’s main street a big 
crowd. The approaches to the main square were guarded 
by armed police, even cavalry was kept ready, as though 
a big revolt were in the offing. This show of armed 
strength was really speaking absurd, but it added to the 
tenseness of the situation, For nearly a quarter of a 
century, the capital city had been as still and lifeless as a 
graveyard; the little scene that was being enacted at the 
moment in front of the gateway, and which promised to 
develop into a sensational situation, therefore, caught the 
imagination of the people, who hurried to the spot and 
stood gaping in wonder. Half a dozen men stood out- 
side the gates, ready to walk up to the Maharaja when he 
rode out; people wondered what was going to happen 
when the dramatic moment actually came, and everyone 
craned his neck to catch a glimpse of the Maharaja and 
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patty as they. emerged from the gate. And now, 
Heaven alone knew why, the Maharaja and his party made 
fio move to leave the quadrangle. Minutes passed by, 
and people grew restless. The suspense was unbearable. 

Shakuntala stood on the terrace with other College 
students and watched the scene. Her eyes would again 
and again rest on the figure of Padmakar standing in 
the small group of men, who waited for the Maharaja 
to come out. She would hear somebody in the crowd 
of students around her whispering to somebody else, 
*Look, that is Padmakar Sohoni. Don’t you think he 
is a brave soldier?’ and that would send a thrill of 
delight all over her body. ‘Yes, that is Padmakar, 
Padmakar whom I love,’ she would say to herself. ‘How 
unfortunate that I can’t be sure whether he does or does 
not love me!’ With such thoughts filling her mind 
she watched the scene. There were many in the crowd 
around her who thought that, since the Maharaja knew 
that he was going to be held up by the leaders outside 
the gate, he would rush out at break-neck speed, so that 
if anybody did dare to approach him he would inevitably 
be trampled down under the hoofs of the Royal horse. 
Shakuntala was terribly frightened when she heard 
people whispering this, but she knew that Padmakar 
-was a brave and unflinching follower of Mahatma Gandhi, 
and would not be intimidated by any show of force. He 
would do what he wanted to do even if he had to face 
bullets. She knew this very well and whenever she 
thought of it her heart swelled with a feeling of pride 
and of deep love. There was only one thing that worried 
her even as she stood on the College terrace looking at 
Padmakar: how could he be blind to her feelings? 
How could he fail to notice how much she cared 
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him ? How could he be cold to her? Did he not know 
how to love a woman?.... She was really getting 
fatigued, trying to find answers to these questions. 

Just then she heard the high notes of the trumpet 
and the beating of the drum which signified that the 
Maharaja and party were about to leave the quadrangle; 
the next instant the horses passed through the gates, 
The stone pavement resounded with the harsh metallic 
clang of the horses’ hoofs, the whistles of the police blew, 
cries of ‘Make way, make way’ rent the air. People 
saw the Maharaja’s beautiful red horse coming out of 
the gateway. The group of leaders moved forward, 
and people knew that the climax of the scene had come. 
They raised spontaneous cries of Mahatma Gandhi-ki Jai. 
‘The cavalry horses reared and tugged at their reins. The 
hundreds of people standing in the street or on the 
balconies of houses or sitting on roofs and tree-tops held 
their breath, unable to foretell, but eager to discover, 
what lay in the womb of the next moment. They only 
knew that something very thrilling was going to happen. 

But nothing very thrilling did happen. Padmakar 
and three of his comrades moved forward as soon as 
they saw the Maharaja’s horse approaching. They 
stood in the way, evidently determined not to let the 
Maharaja pass. The Maharaja reined in his horse and 
there was a loud clatter of hoofs as everyone in the retinue 
pulled up too. 

‘What is the idea ?’ the Maharaja inquired. 

‘We have a petition to submit to Your Highness— 
@ petition from Your Highness’ subjects asking for 
redress of their many grievances.’ 

‘Let’s have it.” Fhe Maharaja extended his Wasi 
the petition was offered, the Maharaja spurred his horse 
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and the fine red steed dashed off, followed by the whole 
party riding at full speed. 

Thus the dramatic incident came to a silent and 
abortive end; nothing of what the people expected had 
happened; the drama had ended on a tame note. 
Exciting rumours, however, spread very fast during the 
next hour. People said that the Maharaja had called 
Padmakar and other leaders for an interview at the palace. 
Some said that warrants were ready and that the houses 
of the leaders would be searched. And there was also 
a rumour that Padmakar and his comrades had already 
been arrested. 

Shakuntala returned home from the College very 
much disturbed at heart. She tried to take comfort 
in the thought that the rumours had no basis but, having 
witnessed the scene before the gates of the Old Palace, 
she was convinced that the path Padmakar had chosen 
to follow was dangerous ground. It was, of course, 
impossible for him to turn back, nor did she wish to 
plead with him to turn back. She was not afraid of the 
idea that Padmakar would have to face terrible cala- 
mities; she was only distressed by the fear that he might 
be taken away from her before he had sufficiently realized 
her great love for him. 

She was right in attaching no importance to the 
wild rumours, for they were baseless. Padmakar came 
to the house in the evening as usual and talked to her. 
He jestingly referred to the incident of the morning and 
said, ‘The. first round has been fired and the struggle 
between the State and the subjects will soon start in right 
earnest.’ He began to tell her, of their plans, of what 
they must do next, of the opposition they were sure to 
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‘Why aren’t you attentive?’ he asked her suddenly. 

‘I am,’ she protested, ‘but I’m not thinking merely 
of what you are telling me, but....’ 

‘But of what else, then ?’ 

‘Of the future!’ 

‘The future of Kolhapur ?’ 

‘Yes. And mine too!’ 

‘Why ? Is your future, too, uncertain ?’ 

She did not reply. She only bit her lip and turned 
her face away. 

‘How can you suggest that your future 1s uncertain?’ 
he went on, ‘any one can read it clearly. You have a 
glorious future before you. In a year or two you'll get 
your B.Sc., then you’ll proceed.to Germany, and you'll 
have become a big person when you return. I’ve no 
idea where I’ll be then, or in what condition. But if 
ever we come together I’ll point you out and tell people 
*sOnce we were great friends and she helped me a good 
deal in my work.”’’ 

She lifted up her face as if she had been hurt. For 
a moment she stared into his eyes and then asked in a 
very soft voice: ‘Is that all that you will say about 
me ?’ 

Padmakar seemed to be utterly unaware of the 
deeper meaning in her question. ‘Yes, that’s about all,’ 
he said. ‘This life is a queer business. People come 
together by pure chance, sometimes a bond of sympathy 
arises between them and they become comrades in work. 
And yet there comes a time when their ways diverge, 
and they part.. 

*But our ways need not diverge. We may walk 
together along the same path.’ 
- *f can never imagine that possible.’ 
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Shakuntala looked up at him, but only for a moment. 
There were tears in her eyes and she was afraid she would 
begin to sob. She got up and ran away to her own room. 


The politics of the State of Kolhapur rapidly took 
a serious turn during the next four months. Not that 
new wrongs were perpetrated on the people, there were 
already plenty of old grievances; but, in the past, nobody 
had dared to come forward and give open expression to 
the misery of the people. Times had changed, however; 
even in the hearts of the ordinary farmers courage was 
sprouting, and the Rulers had awakened to the fact that 
a subtle but definite change had come over the masses. 
The prince of an Indian State is usually surrounded by 
cringing flatterers who make it their business to see that 
he never gets to know of the sufferings of the poor and 
that he lives in a fool’s paradise, believing that all is well. 
For his part, the prince becomes, as it were, addicted 
to the constant company and flattery of these fools and 
knaves. The State of Kolhapur was no exception to 
this. When one prince—Shahu Maharaj—died, and his 
son, Rajaram Maharaj, succeeded him, nothing changed 
except the name of the ruling prince. People groaned 
under the weight of taxation and suppression. All 
officials, from the lowest to the highest, were callous 
towards the misery of the people, and the prince saw 
nothing beyond the salutes of simple, ignorant and loyal 
citizens when he paraded through the streets of the capital. 

But social life is governed by laws as inexorable 
as the law of. gravitation: official tyranny, a feeble 
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struggle on the part of the people, followed by relentless 
oppression, an illusion of peace, and then a more deter- 
mined and courageous effort by the people to break the 
bonds of serfdom—through these phases a popular 
movement gathers strength and volume. The phases 
may occupy periods of varying duration, but the law 
behind them will operate relentlessly. The history of 
the political movement of the Indian people shows a 
peculiarly interesting rhythm, with the tide of unrest 
Tising every ten years. There was great upheaval in 
1908, again in 1920, then in 1930, and yet again in 1942. 
The historic unrest of 1908, which arose out of the.noto- 
rious Bengal partition and spread to far-off corners of 
the Indian continent, had also affected the State of 
Kolhapur; but, no sooner had the political struggle 
lifted its head than it was mercilessly crushed. The 
very seeds of discontent had been uprooted by the 
methodical use of terrible intimidation and persecution. 
The minds of the people had been turned into a waste- 
land where the desire for freedom would never again 
sprout. The people had been so frightened by the show 
of power that they had decided to accept abject slavery 
as their eternal lot. And yet, these very people suddenly 
came out of their torpor in 1937 and, when they found 
that they could no longer endure their sufferings, they 
broke their silence and voiced their grievances. 

At first, the authorities of the State ignored the new 
movement; but, before long, they realized that it was 
becoming serious, and then they used a new weapon. 
They promised reforms and hoped to maintain peace 
by mere promises; but when this strategy failed, they 
decided on brute force. In the early days of 1939, 
thousands of farmers from places all round the capital 
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marched to the residence of the Prime Minister and fear- 
lessly placed their demands before him; this was some- 
thing that had never been dreamt of as possible in 
Kolhapur State. The march of thousands of farmers 
was not only an exceedingly dramatic incident, but it was 
a clear proof that the people were becoming organized, 
and this was enough to fill the hearts of the authorities 
with panic. They arrested the leaders, put them up for 
trial under grave charges and sentenced most of them 
to long terms of penal servitude. Padmakar was one 
of them; he was sentenced to eighteen months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. A van was ready outside the Court to 
take the convicted leaders away. The Court building 
had been strictly guarded and no one had been allowed 
to enter, but there was a vast crowd outside the building, 
and as soon as the leaders came out smiling, roars of 
Mahatma Gandhi-ki Jai and Ingilab Zindabad went up 
from a thousand throats. A few persons from the crowd 
rushed forward and congratulated the leaders. 

Padmakar was about to get into the van when he 
heard somebody was calling after him. He knew the 
familiar voice, and he turned round. ‘Good-bye,’ he 
smiled at Shakuntala, ‘I’ll return in a year and a half.’ 

Shakuntala could not say anything. Her heart 
was so heavy, and there was a sensation of choking in 
her throat; she could only touch his hands with her own. 

He smiled again and said, ‘I have no idea what will 
happen to you when I am away, but I do hope we shall 
meet when I am free.’ 

- $he very much wanted to say, ‘Padmakar, I will 
wait for you,’ but even in that moment she reminded 
herself that. such words had no meaning for him. She 
remained silent. Another cry went up from the crowd: 
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Mahatma Gandhi-ki Jai, someone stepped forward and 
put a garland round Padmakar’s neck. Shakuntala 
looked at the garland and then at him. ‘Padmakar,’ 
she wanted to say, ‘I was so eager to put around your 
neck a garland of feelings more tender and more precious 
than these flowers—but you had no eyes for my feelings. 
How then could I make a humble offering of them to 
you? But, Padmakar, even if you do not desire to accept 
what I offer, you are very dear to my heart. You’re 
now going to jail. They'll humiliate you and make you 
labour like an ordinary convict. After all, they are taking 
vengeance on you. My heart breaks at the thought of 
what may happen to you. I’ll find it extremely hard to 
live without you. Take care of yourself, my dear....’ 

A Police Officer touched Padmakar on the shoulder 
and signalled him to get into the van. He turned to 
move away and she lost hold of his hand. The next 
instant the van started. There was a cry of Mahatma 
Gandhi-ki Jai, and the leaders in the van answered it. 
Someone had hoisted the tri-colour Congress flag on the 
police van. Shakuntala could see the flag fluttering 
brightly and proudly in the cloud of dust as they moved 
rapidly away. 

Shakuntala returned home in a very queer frame of 
mind. She wondered whether her heart was beating 
at all: she felt stunned. She had struggled to win 
Padmakar’s love, then had come to realize that it was 
all in vain. Nonetheless she used to meet him fre- 
quently and she could be happy in his company. Now 
even that was impossible. She was not going to see 
Padmakar for a year and a half. 

Let me open my heart to Bhau, she thought again 
and again, and remove this terrible pain of despair from 
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it. But she did not speak to him. Father and daughter 
understood each other thoroughly, and there had hardly 
been anything she had hesitated to share with him; but, 
she found it impossible to confess to him her love for 
Padmakar. Love was too intimate a thing, she had 
always thought—a priceless treasure to be secretly held 
in the heart; so she had never talked to ber father of her 
love for Padmakar. And now she could not bring herself 
to bare before him this terrible wound of disappointment 
from which she suffered. She must nurse it in silence. 

Her father, however, behaved as though he knew 
both her love and her disappointment. Her examina- 
tion was drawing very near, but he never asked her 
whether she was prepared for it. On the contrary, he 
would say to her casually that she must not give too much 
importance to the examination. He began to try being 
with her as much as possible and, while talking to 
Nanasaheb or other people in Shakuntala’s presence, 
he would dig out some incident from his own past and 
make some generalization about one’s having after all 
to be prepared for disappointments, and remark that time 
heals every wound. Listening to him, Shakuntala would 
wonder if he knew the secret pain in her heart and was 
making a deliberate effort to console her. 

Her examination began in the third week of March. 
She did not do particularly well in her papers, but she 
was sure that she would pass. When she returned home 
on the third day of the examination, her father asked 
her: ‘Your last paper will be tomorrow ?’ 

_ ‘Yes, but after that there'll be practicals.’ she 

answered, 

‘When shall you be completely free from the exami- 
nations, then ?’ 


t 
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“On Monday afternoon.’ 

‘That’s all right. Then we can start by the evening 
train. I'll send them a wire that we shall be starting 
on Monday evening.’ 

Shakuntala could not understand a word of this. 
There had been no talk between father and daughter of 
going away anywhere. She could not guess, therefore, 
what her father meant by saying that he would wire. 
She looked at him as though to ask what he meant. He 
picked up a telegram from his table and handed it over 
to her. She looked at the post-mark on the wire. 

‘This is from Baroda?’ she asked. ‘They’ve 
accepted your terms, have they ?’ because she knew that 
letters had been exchanged between her father and the 
Baroda Government during the last three weeks. 

The Baroda Government required the services of 
her father for a period of ten months. Bhau did not 
find the offer acceptable and had refused it. But he 
had a friend in Baroda, Dadasaheb Rane Patil, who 
was related to the Royal family and exerted a good deaf 
of influence at court. Thanks to his efforts, the Prime 
Minister of Baroda had accepted Bhau’s terms and had 
now requested him to report for duty as early as possible. 

‘That is fine. I’m so glad. When will you go?” 
Shakuntala asked as she read the wire. 

‘As early as possible. But as you tell me that your 
examination continues till Monday, that means I shall 
have to wait till Monday afternoon.’ 

‘But why? I shan’t mind if you go before my 
examinations are over.’ 

‘But I’m not going alone. I have decided to take 
you with me.. You have not ventured out of Kolhapur 
for a long time. A change will do you a lot of. good.” 
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So her father knew that she was miserable at heart, 
Shakuntala could not help thinking, and he was trying to 
comfort her. She looked at him lovingly and gratefully. 

‘Baroda is not really a very nice place in this hot 
season,’ he told her. ‘It’s much cooler and more com- 
fortable here. But let’s leave Kolhapur for a few days. . 
Let’s go away and forget Kolhapur. Besides, although 
Baroda is terribly sultry, it is a nice city, with several 
excellent sights. My friend, Dadasaheb, has a fine 
bungalow. Do you remember the old man? He came 
here and lived in Jayasingpur for a long time when he 
was suffering from tuberculosis. We often went to see 
him. You were very young then, but.. 

‘Oh, I remember the old man distinctly. He had a 
lovable old servant who taught me Gujerathi.’ 

‘That’s right. So you know Dadasaheb. He'll 
_ be simply delighted to receive you. So that’s settled 
then! We start on Monday evening.’ 

So Shakuntala went to Baroda. 

There are lots of sights to see in and around the 
capital of the State of Baroda, but during the first four 
days of her stay Shakuntala could not see anything except 
the palace. Bhau had to attend to his work the whole 
day, and her host, whom everybody called ‘Sardarsaheb’, 
had to wait on royalty all day and night. On the fifth 
day a young man came to see the Sardarsaheb. The 
Sardarsaheb introduced him to the guests from Kolhapur 
and then said, ‘Well, Balasaheb, may I ask you to do 
something for me?’ 

"it would be a ‘Pleasure to serve you,” Balasaheb 
answered. — 

YE need somebody to accompany Shakuntala and 
take her tound all the nice places. Her father is engaged 
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during the day, and you know I have to be away from 
home most of the time. There is no greater misfortune 
than to be in Royal favour, when you are specially liked 
by the Maharaja. You have no life of your own, no 
freedom. You know all this. I showed Shakuntala 
round the Palace on the very day she arrived, but that is 
all she has seen. She has no company here in the house, 
and I am sure she curses me for it.’ 

‘Oh, not at all,’ Shakuntala protested. 

‘You may not say so to my face, but I know that 
you are very angry with me. At least, I have it on my 
conscience. So, Balasaheb, I should be extremely 
obliged if you would consent to help me by taking 
Shakuntala round.’ . 

While he thus talked to Balasaheb the old man made 
gestures of persuasion and humility that only a perfect 
courtier is capable of, and Shakuntala was very much 
amused. She thought again what she had thought a 
dozen times since coming: this grand old man from the 
court of Baroda was certainly a character for a novel or 
a film story. She kept watching him. 

‘So this is what you want me to do for you,’ 
Balasaheb was saying. ‘I thought you were going to 
ask me to do something very difficult.’ 

The Sardarsaheb could be mischievous when he 
wanted. He looked at Shakuntala and then, winking 
at Balasaheb, asked, ‘But don’t you think that your job 
is very delicate?’ and everybody laughed heartily. 

During the next two weeks Shakuntala went about 
quite a good deal in Balasaheb’s company, but they 
talked very little and did not get to know much of cack 
other. Shakuntala was not in her usual gay mood, while 
Balasaheb was rather reserved by nature, and a man of 
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few words. Shakuntala gathered from his stray remarks 
that he had graduated from the Baroda State College, 
then had served for a few years, first in the Baroda Bank 
and later on as an Assistant Curator in the Baroda 
Central Library; but he was now trying for a highly 
paid post in the Broadcasting station of All-India Radio 
in Bombay. This was all she came to know about him— 
and all she cared to. She did not dislike his company, 
nor did she enjoy it much; she hever felt like starting a 
prolonged conversation with him, and they only talked 
quite casually. She did not know what his views were 
on political, social, or literary matters. He was young 
and she should have been eager to talk with him about 
matters that interest young people, but she did not feel 
inclined to do so. In fact, by the time she returned to 
Kolhapur after her stay in Baroda she had almost for- 
gotten Balasaheb. 

The summer ended. A few showers announced the 
afrival of the monsoon. College reopened. Shakuntala 
entered the B.Sc. class, but all her former enthusiasm 
for studies had left her. She attended college regularly, 
but that was only because she wanted to occupy her mind 
with something. Whenever she was alone the despair 
in her heart surged up like a big wave and then she felt 
terribly lonely. Her father occasionally came from 
Baroda for the week-end, and then she was happy for 
a while. But otherwise, she was very sad. She had no 
interest in anything, and time dragged on. She had 
hoped desperately to win Padmakar’s love; she had 
wanted to have him always by her side, but she had come 
to feel that she must accept defeat and give up hope. 
Therefore, she taught herself to wipe out her love com- 
‘pletely; yet, in spite of all her efforts, love with a strange 
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obstinacy lingered in her heart. She had no strength 
left to fight the futility of that love. She did all sorts’ 
of things to forget her sense of defeat and sorrow. She 
gave lessons to her sister Chabu, or went out and did some 
shopping; or she went to her class-mate Sindhu. To 
run away from one’s own mind is neither easy nor plea- 
sant, but she tried to do it. 

One day, while she and her friend Sindhu were talk- 
ing, the younger sisters were playing on the balcony. 
Suddenly the little girls abandoned their game and cried 
out: “Look, look!’ One of the girls camein. ‘There 
is some fun on in the street,’ she said tugging at the end 
of Sindhu’s sari. ‘You must come out and have a look.’ 
Sindhu tried to send her away, but her sister would not 
listen, and caught hold of Shakuntala’s hand and pressed 
her to go onto the balcony. Sindhu got up, ‘Let’s go,’ 
she said to Shakuntala. ‘I guess they are distributing 
handbills for the cinema show in the street, and that’s 
what these girls call some fun.’ 

But what the little girls called ‘fun’ was quite different 
from the advertising party of a cinema show. As 
Shakuntala leaned over the balcony and looked out, 
she saw a large group of men clad in rough shirts and 
shorts of white, hand-made cloth with plaids thrown 
across their shoulders, shuffling along in her direction, 
and she also heard the metallic clang of fetters. She 
knew in a moment who these people were. She had 
heard that political prisoners were taken every day with 
common felons to work on the race-course at Padmala. 
They were paraded through the streets with heavy fetters 
on their legs. The authorities wanted to humiliate them 
and to strike terror in the hearts of the onlookers. The 
actual result of this daily parade was totally different, 
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however: people flocked to look upon their leaders as 
they passed through the streets, and although there were 
no demonstrations and no cries, yet the very silence and 
the grim looks on the people's faces were eloquent. No 
one uttered a word but all seemed mutely to say as they 
gazed upon the. leaders, ‘We admire you with all our 
hearts for your sacrifice and sufferings, and we hate the 
power which insolently humiliates you thus.’ 

Shakuntala remembered all this. So, it was the 
prisonets who were coming down the street; it was the 
fetters on their feet that made the loud rhythmic clanging. 
The little procession would soon be very near, Shakuntala 
thought. Padmakar would be amongst the political 
prisoners. Suppose he chanced to look up and his eyes 
met hers.. 

Shakuntala could not bear the agony of this thought. 
She hurried back into the room and, throwing herself 
on a chair, covered her face with her hands. 

The clang of the fetters became louder and louder 
and then slowly faded out, but it so filled her ears that 
she feared she would always hear it. She pressed her 
hands to her ears, leaned on the chair and, from sheer 
weakness, began to sob. 


7 


In the month of February, 1940, Bhau returned 
to Kolhapur after finishing his work at Baroda. Three 
weeks later he received a letter that puzzled him consi- 
derably. He found it difficult to decide whether he 
should show it to Shakuntala or not. It was from 
Patasaheb Marathe, who wrote:: 
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‘IT know that this letter is likely to surprise you; 
but, although what I write is unexpected, yet I hope 
you will not consider it improper. I do not know 
how to put what I have to say, because I am so 
unused to writing polite letters. Moreover, I feel 
considerably embarrassed by the request I am about 
to make. I believe the best way would be for me 
to drop all introduction and to say what I want to 
say in a simple, straightforward manner. I desire 
to marry your daughter Shakuntala. I do not say 
that I love her, but I like her. I have no idea whether 
she likes me, but perhaps you will be kind enough 
to ask her. 

‘I have only recently come to know that you 
have finished your work in Baroda. Unfortunately, 
I could not see you personally: while you were there 
because I myself was away. I have succeeded in 
securing a post in All-India Radio, Bombay, and 
left Baroda to come here. I feel that I now have 
a good steady job, and it is this which has prompted 
me to entertain the thought of marriage which, up 
till now, I had deliberately put aside. 

‘Perhaps it would be best for me to give you a 
plain account of myself. I have nothing by way 
of inherited property. I have no relatives except an 
uncle. I am ambitious and I am young, and I 
have a fairly good job. These are my only assets. 
Your daughter knows my nature fairly well. I 
believe that although I am slightly obstinate by 
temperament yet....’ 7 7 

_ Instead of reading the rest of the letter, Bhau 
twirled it in his hands, trying to decide whether he should 
show it to Shakuntala or not. Of course, there was 
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nothing improper in the letter Balasaheb Marathe had 
written,.... but Shakuntala might very likely think it 
rather strange that a youth whom she knew so little 
should ask for her hand in marriage. 

It was only after five days that he said casually, 
*Shakuntala, I have received a curious letter. Would 
you like to see it?’ | 

*A curious letter? From whom?’ she asked. 

*Do you remember Balasaheb Marathe?’ 

Shakuntala frowned, ‘Balasaheb ?’ 

‘Don’t you remember the young man whom 
you met at Dadasaheb’s house and who took you 
around ?’ 

_ ‘0, yes,’ she said, ‘the young man from Baroda.” 

“Yes, the same young man; but now he has left 
Baroda.’ 

‘Has he?’ 

‘Yes. He has secured a post in All-India Radio, 
and is now in Bombay.’ 

‘Oh, yes. I now remember that he was expecting 
to be taken up by All-India Radio.’ 

‘What is your opinion of this young man?’ 

‘My opinion? I’m afraid I haven’t any.’ 

‘But tell me.’ 

‘He wasn’t bad. But why?’ 

‘I have received a letter from bim and it is about 
you. Would you like to read it?’ 

‘Let me see.’ 

Bhau got up, drew the letter out from a drawer and 
handed it over to her, but he did not resume his seat 
in front of her. Instead, he called out to his younger 
daughter, Chabu, and, pretending to have some business 
With her, went into the other room. 
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Shakuntala’s first reaction on reading Balasaheb’s 
letter was one of simple surprise. She had never 
imagined that he would wish to marry her. She had 
absolutely no feelings for him, nor had she even remem- 
bered him during the last ten months. She thought it 
almost ridiculous that she should receive a proposal of 
marriage from a man whom she had hardly known for 
a fortnight, and whom she had now almost forgotten. 
She could not, even if she wanted to and tried hard, 
remember what he looked like, and this made her 
laugh. 

But when the first shock of surprise was ovét, her 
mind started thinking in a different direction. She read 
the letter again. She had to admit that it was a very 
neatly and methodically written letter and it expressed 
nothing but the straightforwardness and frankness of 
the writer. Balasaheb could not at all be blamed for 
having written: he had thought of writing to her father 
and had done so. What was wrong about that? He 
had liked her and, therefore, he had proposed. How 
could he be blamed for that ?.... 

There was only one thing that could be said against 
Balasaheb. If a young man liked a girl and wanted to 
marry her, he would surely try to find ways of being near 
her and to create opportunities to court her and to win 
her heart and her love. There was poetry in this. Of 
course, there was absolutely nothing wrong in what 
Balasaheb had written; not one improper word. His 
letter was perfectly straight, correct, and to the point— 
but there was no poetry in it....! But, as this thought 
occurred to her, she asked herself, ‘But do I want poetry? 
On the contrary, have I not finished with all romance 
and all poetry?....’ She had wanted to love Padmakar, 
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to:worship him, to make him happy, and to find happi- 
ness in the thought that he, too, loved her. She had 
wanted to fill her life with the poetry of Love, but she 
had failed. Like a child running after a butterfly, she 
had tun to catch Love and hold it to her bosom, but she 
had lost, and she was tired of the race. The lovely gay 
colours of poetry and Love had no longer any fascination 
for her: she lay prostrate, beaten and exhausted, and 
all she wanted now was the strength to forget her pain 
and her wound. Would she not be able to do this, if 
she married Balasaheb ? 

This thought gradually found anchor in her mind; 
for as she searched her heart, she realized that there was 
a vast difference between the Shakuntala for whom 
the world had been full of joy and sunshine because it 
was touched with the love she hopefully carried in her 
heart, and the Shakuntala who was now trying to heal 
the wounds of frustrated love. During those golden 
sunny days Love had loaded her buoyant little heart 
with enthusiasm for doing a thousand things so that she 
might rise in Padmakar’s estimation. She had wanted to 
shine in this thing and that, yearning for his admiration, 
and feeling amply rewarded if he uttered a few words of 
warm praise. Life had been an enjoyable game for her, 
then; but now, all that was over. Her heart had lost 
its spring and she had become inert like a clock that 
has stopped working. Now she did not want to study. 
What use was a mere University degree ? What use was 
the ambition to go abroad to work in a University ? 
Nothing moved her. The only thing she wanted to do 
was to forget herself, to run away from herself. She 
had been subconsciously groping for a way to do this, 
and Balasaheb's letter showed her the way. If she 
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tnarried him, she would be able to bury her love: she 
would then have done with her past. There was no 
question of love here, but, once she had accepted a life 
without love, Balasaheb was likely to turn out a fairly 
— husband. Why not marry him then? 


The news of Shakuntala’s marriage with Balasaheb 
did not give rise to much public comment. A few of 
Kulkarni’s friends expressed mild surprise at Shakuntala 
being married before she had taken her B.Sc. degree, 
but they were satisfied when he told them that even after 
her marriage Shakuntala proposed continuing her studies 
in Bombay. They said, ‘That’s all right then. You have 
no doubt found a very good husband for her, and we are 
quite sure she will be happy.’ 

Bhau was pleased whenever people talked like this, 
because inwardly he was worried by doubts: he could 
not persuade himself that Shakuntala had accepted 
Balasaheb because she loved him. He only knew 
Balasaheb very slightly and had, therefore, no definite 
‘opinion about him. He knew that during their stay in 
Baroda she and Balasaheb had been together quite a 
good deal and, just as he had liked her, it was quite 
possible that she liked him too, but, if she had taken a 
liking to him, why had she not made any reference to 
him after her return from Baroda? Why had she not 
written to him? Young people who are drawn towards 
each other surely keep on writing to each other; but 
Shakuntala had not written to Balasaheb, nor had she 
ever talked about him. Therefore, Bhau found it very 
difficult to believe that Shakuntala had agreed to this 
marriage out of love.. . Nevertheless, Shakuntala went 
through the marriage ceremony with a constant’ sinile 
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on her face, and to watch her beaming with happiness 
as she talked to her friends was enough to dispel all 
doubts from Bhau’s mind. 

_ When Shakuntala left for Bombay with her husband, 
Bhau gave her a very happy send-off. He was sure that his 
daughter was going.to begin a long and happy wedded life. 


Just as it had rained when Shakuntala had first 
come to Kolhapur, so did it also rain when she entered 
her new home in a quiet and fashionable locality in one 
of the suburbs of Bombay. 

- Balasaheb went to the Radio station and she was 
Jeft alone in the house. She spent a few hours setting 
the kitchen and the rooms in order, and hanging the 
curtains and the photographs; then she felt tired and 
went to her room and sank into a chair, doing nothing. 
The sky was dismal and dark and it rained very heavily. 
She could see the lights in the houses opposite. Un- 
familiar noises from the neighbouring houses and the 
streets came to her, increasing her sense of loneliness, 
filling her with a vague fear that this house to which she 
had come was strange and unfriendly. She had felt 
very much like this on her first day at the English school 
in Kolhapur. As a child she had been extremely 
embarrassed to find herself drawn away from all the dear 
things and people at the hill-station of Radhanagari, and 
plunged into the new atmosphere of the school. The 
game embarrassment and nervousness filled her heart 
now; how strange it was that, in spite of age and growth, 
the human mind should retain childhood’s reactions. 
How she missed. her little house in Kolhapur, her father 
sei , and her sister, and brother! She remz.:- 
dered her little ‘Vic’ and she felt like a desolate prisoner 
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in this well-furnished and decorated room in a new house. 
Would she ever be happy here, she asked herself. Was 
it a serious mistake to have married Balasaheb? A 
vague fear spread into Shakuntala’s heart like germs 
of disease spreading easily in poisoned air..... 

She had decided to marry Balasaheb because she 
wanted to put an end to everything associated with her 
love for Padmakar. She had thought that she wanted 
to have nothing more to do with studies, examinations, 
and ambitious plans. She had thought she would be 
able to overcome the misery in her heart by entering 
into a life bereft of love and poetry—an ordinary life 
such as falls to the lot of thousands of girls. So she 
had married and left her father’s house. But on this 
first day in her new home, her mind reacted in a most 
unexpected manner. Sitting all alone in that room 
and listening ta the muffled dripping of the downpour 
of rain outside, she found that there was an irrepressible 
yearning in her heart for the life of constant effort and 
ambition she had left behind, that she missed terribly 
the countless things very dear to her heart which had 
made up her life in her father’s house. And then she 
could not help wondering nervously whether she had 
not after all blundered miserably in marrying thought- 
lessly and coming to this strange house as the wife of 
a man who was still a total stranger to her.....She 
thought she would burst into sobs. 

She got up from the chair and switched on the lights, 
then tuned in the radio. A broad husky voice was 
saying: 

‘In about two minutes’ time the next announcement 
will follow. Meanwhile, we shall play you a record of 
light music. The number of that record is...."— | 

F 
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_ Shakuntala did not pay any attention cither to the 
number of the record or to the music which followed; 
she busied herself with arranging the things in the cup- 
board, but, after a while, she suddenly started and began 
to listen to the music very attentively. The song was 
a popular film tune that she knew by heart. 

‘There is a rustle of the wind in the leaves of trees, 

There is a whispering murmur in my heart: 

Oh, beloved! the echo of your feet....’ 
Shakuntala could not hold back her sobs. Her eyes 
were heavy with tears and her throat felt thick. She 
stepped over to the radio and switched it off. She did 
not want to hear the echo of her love; she wanted to 
run away from it—that was why she had married. 

Her new home which had seemed so unfriendly to 
Shakuntala on the first day, gradually lost its strangeness 
and she succeeded in reconciling herself to the place and 
even in finding a little comfort, if not happiness. You 
begin to cherish a sort of friendship for a house as you 
get used to moving about its rooms, finding the same 
things in the same places, and doing the same things 
at the same hour. Habit wears off unfamiliarity and 
establishes a sort of bond between you and the house. 
Perhaps habit is the mother of all man’s joys and sorrows. 
When Shakuntala had spent about six weeks in her new 
home she got used to her surroundings, and began to 
find an interest in doing her work as a housewife. 
Balasaheb was a man of taste, and liberal with his money. 
On week-days he had to be all day at the Radio station, 
but he was free on Sundays, and he spent all his time 
with Shakuntala. They used to spend every Sunday 
morning in Shopping together. They lunched together, 
then rested, and in the evening they went to the pictures. 
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They would thus make the best of: their Sundays. 
Shakuntala was living in a style that could be described 
as the fairly prosperous or rich one of the upper middle- 
class; nor was there a thing in her house or her surround- 
ings likely to cause her heart definite pain. 

Shakuntala discovered that her husband had no 
particular friends. Of course, there were neighbours 
who dropped in for casual conversation, but she found 
that they came just because they got a cup of tea, and 
she disliked them for that. She had noticed that these 
tea-hunters sat gossiping and chatting until they got 
the tea, and the best way to get rid of them quickly was 
to offer it to them without delay; so, as soon as these 
customers arrived, she used to get up from the sofa say- 
ing, ‘I will send tea in a moment,’ and leave the room. 

Balasaheb soon saw through the trick, and one 
day he asked her: ‘Why do you get up and go away 
as soon as my friends arrive instead of joining in our 
talk?’ As she did not reply, he pressed, ‘Tell me, why 
do you go away ?’ 

‘Would you like me to tell the truth?’ she asked. 

“Yes.” 

‘I do not think they are your friends.’ 

‘Of course, they are not my bosom friends, but 
after all....’ 

Shakuntala broke in, ‘They come only because they 
want tea.’ 

‘Even if they do, why complain? Can’t we afford 
to give them tea ?’ 

' Of course, we can. But I do not think they deserve 
it. It would be much better if we supported a poor 
deserving student. Forgive me, but I really do not ‘like 
the ways of these people. I detest these tea-hunters.’ 
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Balasaheb suddenly grew serious. ‘You don’t like 
the people who come to see me, then?’ he asked. 

This was the first time she had spoken rather bitterly 
to her husband. She was startled by the change in his 
voice, and hastened to say: ‘I do not want to hurt you, 
but really, somehow or other, I don’t like these people.’ 

‘Even granting that you are right in not liking them, 
don’t you think that you ought to sit with us, at least 
out of courtesy?’ 

‘I should like to, but their talk is usually so irres- 
ponsible and foolish, Why do they always abuse 
Gandhiji and the Congress ?’ 

‘Because Mr Gandhi and the Congress deserve 
abuse.’ 

Shakuntala was very deeply offended and hurt by 
these words. From her childhood she had been a loyal 
admirer of Gandhiji and the Congress, and her associa- 
tion with Padmakar deepened this loyalty and turned it 
almost into a faith. She could not bear her husband 
speaking in this fashion. ‘No, you’re wrong,’ she 
suddenly cried, and got up from her chair. At the door 
she turned back and added: ‘Would you please tell 
your friends one thing from me? After the style of the 
Hindu Mahasabha leaders they call you not ‘“‘Balasaheb” 
but “‘Balarao”, and I detest it! Tell them, will you ?’ 
And she left the room in a huff. 

Next day when Balasaheb was having his bath the 
door-bell rang. Shakuntala hurried to the door only 
to find the usual customers. ‘Is Balarao at home?’ 
one of them asked. 

-.. She frowned. ‘Balarao? There is no one of that 
pame living here. And she banged the door in their 
owe | 
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This led to the first major quarrel between herself 
and her husband. ‘I won’t hurt my friends only to 
satisfy your silly whim,’ Balasaheb said to her. 

‘All right, then hurt me,’ she retorted. Throughout 
the day she thought of a sentence in the letter that 
Balasaheb had sent to her father when he had asked for 
her hand in marriage: ‘I believe that although I am 
slightly obstinate by temperament yet....’ This sen- 
tence had escaped her notice at the time, but now she 
remembered and understood it. Was she going to have 
to fight his obstinacy ? 

Sorrow often loses its sharpness when it bécomes 
habitual’ one learns to ignore it. Yet, equally often, 
it becomes an obsession, and the mind 1s busy trying to 
ascertain whether the pain has died or 1s as fresh as ever. 
Having once discovered that Balasaheb was obstinate 
by nature, Shakuntala began to watch how his obstinacy 
showed itself in what he said or did, and she discovered 
proofs of it in a hundred and one ways. The things 
on which he insisted with obstinacy were often trifling. 
He did not agree with her as to which taxi to engage, 
the blue or the crimson; or about which seat to occupy 
after boarding the bus, the one on the right or the left; 
whether they should have ices or drinks when they went 
to a café. These were certainly very unimportant things, 
but Shakuntala’s now extra-sensitive mind made a 
grievance of Balasaheb’s always having his own way. 
There were, of course, many things in which he tried to 
let her do as she pleased, but she easily forgot these and 
remembered only those matters in which he disagreed 
with her and insisted on having his own way; these 
rankled in Shakuntala’s heart. Slowly, but definitely, 
she concluded that Balasaheb was very obstinate and 
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that he did not respect her feelings. She observed how 
men and women around her lived together, and she went 
to the length of drawing a few generalizations. She 
‘came to the conclusion that, however modern and liberal 
men outwardly seemed, and however much they succeeded 
in making a show of pampering their wives and were 
‘ready to satisfy their wishes and whims, there was a deep 
conviction in their hearts that, after all, a woman was 
dependent on her husband and must bow to his dictates. 

“This conviction was at best successfully concealed under 
a veneer of western manners, but it was always there 
at the bottom of everything that the husband did. Her 
observations also led her to conclude that, however much 
modern educated girls bragged of freedom and inde- 
pendence, once they were married they gradually came 
to accept the final authority of the husband. She could 
see proofs of her conclusions in every neighbouring 
house. She had never thought that married life was like 
that; she had never imagined that Balasaheb was so very 
obstinate. She had known nothing of his political views, 
nor had she ever thought that married happiness could 
be so greatly affected by the political views of the man. 
‘Even when she had first discovered that Balasaheb was 
a follower of the Hindu Mahasabha, she had told herself 
that there was no cause for her to worry; that he and 
she could very well hold and nurse their respective 
political opinions, and that there was no possibility 
whatever of their differences coming in the way of the 
‘peace and tranquillity of the home. 

‘21 Thoughts like these helped her for some time to 
‘check the discontent that was born in her heart when 
phe realized that she could have neither admiration nor 
‘sympathy for Balasaheb’s political views. Her marriage 
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had been followed by only a short period of unmixed 
happiness. She soon discovered that there were seeds 
of unhappiness around her, but she compared her lot 
with that of other young married women in the neigh- 
bourhood, and she taught herself to believe that, after 
all, much could not be expected of marriage and that, 
therefore, she need not regard herself as exceptionally 
unfortunate. She was annoyed when the ripples of 
friction appeared rather too frequently between herself 
and her husband. Sometimes she had only a passing 
skirmish with him, but there were occasions for serious 
differences too. And yet she told herself that she must 
be considerate, and that she must be satisfied with what- 
ever little happiness she could wring from life. When- 
ever she wrote to her father she concluded by saying 
that she was quite all right and happy. In June, 1942, 
however, an incident occurred which brought about a 
serious clash between the political views of husband 
and wife, and there were signs of a brewing storm. 

One evening, when he returned from the Radio 
station, Balasaheb announced, ‘It seems as though I'll 
have to leave Bombay soon. You had better be ready.’ 

She was taken aback both by the news and by his 
way of breaking it. ‘What do you mean?’ she asked. 

‘I have applied for a Commission in the Army.’ 

“But you never consulted me?’ 

‘What’s the good of consulting you? I knew that 
you’d never have liked my idea. You're a follower of 
the Congress, aren’t you?’ 

‘Oh, I see.’ That was all she could say, and she 
kept looking at him with definite disapproval in her eyes. 

Balasaheb went on. ‘I applied for a Commission 
because I knew for certain that I’d be able to go on 
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Military service without losing my lien on the present 
job in the Radio station. The Director of A.-I.R. has 
recommended me very strongly, so I’ll be going as soon 
as I hear from the Military authorities. After that 
you....’ 

‘Do you mean to suggest that you have definitely 
decided to go?’ 
‘Yes.’ 

For a moment Shakuntala was so disgusted that 
she was unable to utter a word, but she had very strong 
feelings on this matter. She felt intensely that the Great 
War was being waged without India’s consent and that, 
therefore, to join the Army was a definite act of treachery 
to the country. It was painfully humiliating to her to 
hear that her own husband had applied for a Commission 
in the Army. How could she bear this shame? She 
must fight against it. She must dissuade her husband. 
So she began to argue with Balasaheb, and this led to 
a very bad quarrel. 

‘It seems we differ in our fundamental views,’ 
Balasaheb said. ‘I do not believe that a wife has any 
business to dictate to her husband what he should or 
should not do. She has only the right to demand that 
her husband earn enough money to enable her to feel 
that she is the wife of a rich man, and to run the house 
in a becoming style.’ 

‘But does she not have the right to expect that the 
money is earned honestly and honourably ?’ 

‘What do you mean by “honourably” ? If I accept 
a Commission am I going to rob people or to murder 
‘them for money ?’ 

‘You would not be robbing people, perhaps, but 
you would certainly be killing them. What do they 
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teach you in the Army, if not how to destroy life? And 
would you not be even robbing people? Where do the 
fat salaries of Commissioned Officers come from, if not 
from the taxes of the poor people who have never con- 
sented to this slaughter ?’ 

Balasaheb lost his temper. ‘Don’t you, like a parrot, 
repeat sentences from the foolish public speeches of 
Congress leaders! I am_ perfectly convinced that 
Mr Savarkar is quite right when he says that this is the 
biggest opportunity that can come our way to receive 
military instruction. I have made up my mind to accept 
a Commission and go.’ : 

Shakuntala got up and cried: ‘All right, go then. 
Yes, go. I too shall go away from this house and [ will 
never return.’ 

And yet Shakuntala hoped in her heart of hearts 
that she would not be actually driven to the desperate 
step of leaving the house. She had threatened to go 
away only in order to make her husband realize how 
thoroughly she disliked his plan of joining the Army. 
She thought that although Balasaheb talked of accepting 
a Commission, he would not have the heart to trample 
upon her feelings when he realized that she was totally 
against it; he would listen to her and try to see her point 
of view if she only made another effort. So she waited 
for a suitable opportunity and talked to him in a very 
different way. She avoided all harsh criticism; she 
talked to him only of her love, of how difficult it would 
be for her to live without him, of how she would always 
be worrying about him, and how unbearable it would be 
for her to think that he was far away in the thick of battle, 
facing danger and death every moment. She talked 
very cleverly, she thought, avoiding all possibility of a 
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quarrel. Balasaheb heard her patiently through. Of 
«course, he did not promise to change his intention but 
-heither did he reiterate it; he just remained silent. 
Curiously enough, Shakuntala was prepared to find 
satisfaction even in his silence; she hoped that, at least 
out of love for her, Balasaheb would give up his idea, 
that he would change his mind. 

Nearly four weeks passed and Balasaheb never 
referred to the subject of the Commission, and Shakuntala 
became more hopeful. This was a sure sign, she thought, 
that she had succeeded in making him change his mind. 
She could not expect him to say in so many words: 
“Darling, I love you very much. I should never like to 
hurt you; therefore, I won’t go.’ That was not his 
nature; even if he gave up being obstinate, he would 
still be obstinate enough not to confess his mistake. She 
knew him too well to ignore this strange streak of self- 
conceit in him, and she expected from bim neither a 
free admission of his mistake nor a regular promise that 
he would not go. His silence in itself was enough to 
reassure her; so, as day after day passed and the subject 
of the Commission did not crop up, Shakuntala began 
to think that she had won the battle. 

Early in August, the All-India Congress Committee 
held its historic session in Bombay. It passed the famous 
“Quit India’ resolution. In the early morning of the 9th 
of August, Mahatma Gandhi and all the members of 
the Working Committee were arrested, and this let loose 
an orgy of disturbances all over the country and a relent- 
jess campaign of suppression on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Even leaders of moderate political opinion in 
the country who had always been known for their balanced 
views found it difficult to have patience with a Govern- 
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ment that crushed the rightful expression of the people’s 
demand for freedom with a wickedness and brutality 
that had no parallel in the history of any other country. 
There was a countrywide condemnation of the policy 
of the Government. Shakuntala thought that all these 
happenings would have an effect on her husband’s mind 
and that he would give up his personal ambition. The 
month of August passed, and Shakuntala concluded that 
the calamity which had frightened her had passed away. 

One evening, Balasaheb returned and, flourishing an 
envelope that he pulled out of his pocket, announced: 
‘T’ve secured a Commission. I’m going.’ 

Shakuntala was stunned. She was so overcome 
with despair, sorrow, and anger that she could not say 
anything. She just left the room. 

During the week that followed she did not talk 
about the Commission; she did not inquire when he was 
going, nor where. He, too, kept utterly silent on the 
subject and one day he left. Then Shakuntala decided 
to leave the house, never to return to it. She would 
live with her father in Kolhapur. 
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“Darling, I love you very much. I should never like to 
hurt you; therefore, I won’t go.’ That was not his 
nature; even if he gave up being obstinate, he would 
still be obstinate enough not to confess his mistake. She 
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he would not go. His silence in itself was enough to 
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*Quit India’ resolution. In the early morning of the 9th 
of August, Mahatma Gandhi and ail the members of 
the Working Committee were arrested, and this let loose 
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ment. Even leaders of moderate political opinion in 
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views found it difficult to have patience with a Govern- 
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ment that crushed the rightful expression of the people’s 
demand for freedom with a wickedness and brutality 
that had no parallel in the history of any other country. 
There was a countrywide condemnation of the policy 
of the Government. Shakuntala thought that all these 
happenings would have an effect on her husband’s mind 
and that he would give up his personal ambition. The 
month of August passed, and Shakuntala concluded that 
the calamity which had frightened her had passed away. 

One evening, Balasaheb returned and, flourishing an 
envelope that he pulled out of his pocket, announced: 
‘I’ve secured a Commission. I’m going.’ 

Shakuntala was stunned. She was so overcome 
with despair, sorrow, and anger that she could not say 
anything. She just left the room. 

During the week that followed she did not talk 
about the Commission; she did not inquire when he was 
going, nor where. He, too, kept utterly silent on the 
subject and one day he left. Then Shakuntala decided 
to leave the house, never to return to it. She would 
live with her father in Kolhapur. 
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TOWARDS THE STARLIT NIGHT 
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Shakuntala’s carriage shot past where her father 
and the children were standing and, by the time they 
came running up, shouting to her, she had already alighted 
from the train and a cooly was taking down her kit. 
Chabu rushed up and put her eager arms round her. 
Little Madhu, who had evidently put on his best clothes, 
scrambled along, and she picked him up and kissed his 
cheeks which had become hot and red with the touch 
of the early sun. Her father quietly watched all this, 
and when Shakuntala was given a little respite by the two 
children, who fired all sorts of questions at her, he looked 
at her and smiled. ‘It is good that the train was not 
late today,’ he said simply. 

Shakuntala laughed. ‘Not late? I believe it ought 
to have arrived at 8-30, and it’s already eleven!’ 

‘Yes it’s eleven, and that is why I said the train was 
not late. We are living in war-time, aren’t we?’ he, 
too, laughed. 

“Yes, we are,’ Shakuntala replied. ‘Last night 
‘when I saw the crowds of passengers at Poona station, 
and particularly the pitiable scenes in front of the third 
class carriages—the fighting and the cursing, the shrieks 
and the clamouring—I could not help thinking that war 
had most definitely come to our doorstep. Men are 
fighting on the fronts, for what I do not know; but we 
in India are fighting for just a few inches of space in the 
trains.’ 

Bhau, of course, laughed; as she had spoken rather 
aloud, a couple of young men who were taking their 
kit down from the train, a little distance away, also heard 
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her and joined in the laughter. Looking at Shakuntala’s 
bags which the cooly was placing on the hand-cart, Chabu 
said: ‘One, two, three, four: Oh goodness, how many 
bags has she brought with her ?’ 

‘That’s a good sign,’ Bhau remarked. ‘It shows 
that she has come with the intention of staying with us 
for quite a long time.’ 

‘For a long time? That’s how many days? Four 
or five or ten?’ asked little Madhu. 

‘You silly. Is ten days a long time?’ retorted his 
father. ‘No, we’re going to press Shakuntala to stay 
with us for many, many days.’ 

Oh, poor dears, if only you knew that I have left 
my husband’s home for good, thought Shakuntala. 

The cooly started off with the cart and they followed 
him. 


Bxcept for Padmakar, Shakuntala had not culti- 
vated many friends during her days at school or college, 
and her father was her only real friend. Even in the 
days before her marriage she had never been fond of 
making social calls on people and she received visitors 
very rarely; and now, of course, it was impossible for 
her to have any desire to go about. She spent whole 
days within the four walls of the house and went out 
only for short strolls in the evenings with her father and 
the children. 

But even these short strolls were enough to bring 
home to Shakuntala how fast Kolhapur was changing 
and how the World War and disturbed political condi- 
tions in India were affecting the town in a hundred and 
one different ways. The houses in her neighbourhood, 
which had formerly been quiet and restful, were now 
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terribly crowded; she noticed that there were hardly 
any men living there; there were mostly women and 
children. And to look at the style of their clothes and 
the way they talked to one another was enough to show 
that they were strangers. She learnt that these were some 
of the people who had come to Kolhapur when the scare’ 
of Japanese bombing had created a panic in Bombay. 
They wanted houses to live in and were prepared to pay 
fancy sums of money for any kind of accommodation, 
and the owners of houses were demanding fabulous 
rents. She noticed that half a dozen new big furniture 
shops and Gas-Plant Workshops had sprung up in _ the 
big bazaar street which was only two lanes off from her 
house; Bhau told her that these shops and workshops 
were doing exceedingly good business; they were making 
no end of money. Shakuntala could see that there was 
a definite change even in the nature of the traffic in the 
streets; a large proportion of strangers mingled with the 
citizens of Kolhapur; there were people from Gujarat 
who walked holding the end of their dhoti across the 
left leg, men from Madras in short loin-cloths who tied 
up their long hair in a knot at the back of the head, 
Bengalees who were attached to the Office of the Burmese 
Government and had drifted to Kolhapur after the 
Burma evacuation, and occasionally a couple of young 
Burmese, too! Looking at these strange types of people, 
Shakuntala could not help feeling that Kolhapur was 
rapidly becoming cosmopolitan. Moreover, she could 
also sense a subtle but definite change in the minds of 
the people. People now talked of different things; they 
discussed the scarcity of food, the high prices of things 
and, above all, the extraordinary things that were hap- 
pening around them. Everyone wanted fresh news of 
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the political disturbances—news of courageous people 
who were waging a sort of guerilla warfare against the 
Government. People were so engrossed in the larger 
political issues which faced the country as a whole that 
they had little time to think of the politics of Kolhapur 
itself, and the State subjects themselves knew that, how- 
ever liberal the new Regency Council which governed 
Kolhapur State might be, it would have to devote all 
its attention to the war‘effort and would have no time to 
spare for other problems. Consequently, people talked 
as if they saw little hope in the future, and ordinary men 
engrossed in the daily struggle to live talked as though 
they were wearied of the very business of life. A strange 
‘new despair, a new anxiety, and even a little desperation 
was evident all around, and people seemed prepared to 
do anything, if only it promised to end the present misery 
and agony..... 

Owing to the distress of her own heart, Shakuntala 
was specially sensitive to this change. Everything was 
changing, she thought, everything was different from 
what it had been. There was only one thing she found 
constant and unchanged: her father’s great love for her. 
She had come to him because she knew that she could 
forget every other change and every other sorrow as long 
as she could count on his love; and it was such a relief 
for her to find that he was just the same dear old father 
who loved her just as deeply, who was exceedingly proud 
of her, and who had a great faith in her wisdom and dis- 
cretion. Whenever he wanted to scold Chabu or little 
Madhu, he would say, ‘Chabu, you have no idea what a 
voracious reader your sister Shakuntala was at your 
age,’ or ‘Madhu, when your sister Shakuntala was just a 
small child like yourself....° He seemed full of memories 
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of Shakuntala’s childhood and he treasured them ail 
with pride and tenderness. He recounted all these 
reminiscences to the children on the slightest excuse 
and, when he talked of Shakuntala’s childhood, he would 
beam with happiness. Looking at him Shakuntala 
would ask herself, ‘Am I the same Shakuntala whose 
childhood was so happy and so beautiful?’ She could 
not help remembering how her loving father had made 
ambitious plans for her future. What had happened to 
all those plans and those dreams ? She had belied all the | 
promises of her childhood and her youth, and perhaps, 
in his heart of hearts, her father had been disappointed 
in her. But he showed no trace of such disappointment; 
on the contrary, he was still full of love for her and he 
talked unceasingly as though he was aware that it was 
his responsibility to make her happy. She had come 
home to him after a very long absence and she must have 
the best of times. Though he had accepted a little work 
in a factory in Belgaum, and should have gone there to 
attend to it, he spent all his time in her company. The 
proprietor sent him urgent letters and, finally, a telegram, 
to which he replied, ‘Sorry, cannot come for another 
few days!’ ‘I won’t leave Kolhapur while you’re with 
us,’ he told Shakuntala. 

Shakuntala thought that she ought to make a clean 
breast of everything to her father, but she checked her- 
self. He was full of joy at her return and he would be 
shocked if he knew why she had come back. It would 
be too wicked to spoil his happiness, so she said nothing. 

She checked herself like this repeatedly, and kept 
up appearances for two weeks. When leaving her 
husband’s home she had believed that it would be easy 
to open her hearf to her father, but now she realized 
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that she had been blinded by the desperation of the 
moment and that it was extremely hard to show her 
father the deep wound in her heart. Every time she 
was tempted to confide her secret sorrow to him she 
doubted if it was wise, and she put off the moment of 
confession. Gradually, she began to wonder whether 
the suitable moment for which she waited was ever going 
to come her way. But it came suddenly, when Shakuntala 
was the least prepared for it. 

One day Bhau was describing to Shakuntala the 
campaign of suppression that the authorities had launched 
in Kolhapur since the 15th of August. Mahadeo Desai, 
Gandhiji’s right-hand man, had suddenly died that day 
at the Aga Khan Palace in Poona, and the papers 
were full of the news. The death of Mahadeo Desai 
had occurred in such circumstances that everybody in 
the country not only mourned the unfortunate and sad 
event, but felt deeply humiliated and wounded by it. 
People could imagine what a terrible shock this sudden 
death must have been to Gandhiji, and the sad death of 
a patriot like Mahadeo Desai in prison was universally 
regarded as a fresh proof of India’s abject slavery. A 
wave of sorrow and resentment swept the whole 
country. 

‘I’m really often ashamed at the thought that we carry 
on our usual business of living when such things are 
happening,’ said Shakuntala’s father. I gave some 
financial help to people working in the cause of the 
country and tried to convince myself that I was doing 
my duty; but it is obviously an illusion and } keep 
scolding myself for shirking the full burden of my 
duties. This sudden death of Mahadeo Desai made 
me hang my head in shame. It had occurred because I 
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shirked my duty and there are tens of thousands of 
shirkers like me in this unfortunate country. It is 
true that everyone has to die one day or another. 
There is nothing in death as such to fear or to grieve over. 
If Mahadeo Desai had been in Sevagram Ashram he 
would not have escaped death if he were fated to die; 
but that would have been a different kind of death 
altogether. This was different. This was _ terrible. 
It filled my heart not only with sorrow but with 
shame. 

‘On that day I fasted. The children went to school 
but returned with a report that there had been a strike 
in the school and a condolence meeting of students, at 
which the police had effected arrests....’ _ 

Shakuntala very much wished to ask where Padmakar 
was. From what she had heard, she had only inferred 
that he had gone underground. The police were search- 
ing for him and there was a warrant against him; but 
he was in hiding somewhere and, so far, had evaded 
arrest. Some said he had left Kolhapur territory; but 
some believed that he was stillin Kolhapur. Bhau never 
talked of Padmakar—perhaps he was _ intentionally 
avoiding the subject—nor had he ever made any reference 
to Padmakar since her return. Now, however, she 
thought she would ask her father where he was. Just 
then the postman arrived. He handed over a few letters 
to Bhau saying: ‘There’s a money order.’ 

‘For me?’ asked Bhau. 

The postman looked at Shakuntala, ‘No, for her. 
It has been redirected from Bombay,’ he said. 

-Shakuntala took the money order form, looked at 
it and read, ‘One hundred and eighty rupees.’ 

‘From whom is it?’ asked Bhau, ‘Balasaheb ?’ 
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Shakuntala did not reply. She only frowned and 
returned the form to the postman, saying: ‘I don’t want 
to receive it. Please have it sent back.’ 

The postman was evidently very much surprised. 
‘Have it sent back with the remark that the addressee 
doesn’t want to receive?’ he asked. 

‘Yes.’ Shakuntala was still frowning. The postman 
went away. 

Shakuntala picked up a newspaper and hid her face 
behind it. She knew that it would be terribly awkward 
to meet her father’s eyes, but how long could she pretend 
to be reading the paper ? 

“What does this mean?’ he asked when she set it 
down. ‘Why did you return the money order ?’ 

Shakuntala remained silent. She was still frowning 
and hung her head. Bhau said softly: ‘Shakuntala! 


She lifted her head, looked at him, and then: 
*Bhau, I have to tell you something,’ she said slowly. 
‘I’m afraid that it will make you very, very sad, and 
that’s why I have been keeping it from you all these days, | 
but I must tell you some time or other that....’ 

Bhau stared at her, he could not imagine what she 
was going to say, but he could see very well that it must 
be something very painful. He had never thought that 
there was pain or misery in his beloved daughter’s life, 
and his own happiness had been founded on this confi- 
dence, and this confidence was now being shaken. 
Shakuntala began to talk, and as Bhau listened to her, 
his face grew sadder and sadder.. 


....80 I have come to you, resolved never to go 
back to him,’ ended Shakuntala, and fell into a long 
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silence. Her father, too, remained silent, then he gently 
put his hand on her shoulder and softly caressed it. ‘I 
never imagined your married life was like this,’ he 
remarked; ‘I had thought....’ 

Shakuntala interrupted him. ‘Father, I’m _ very 
anxious to know what you think of me—whether you 
blame me. I know it was not entirely my husband’s 
fault that we could not get on together happily. When- 
ever I sit alone and try to think of all that has happened, 
I often begin to realize that I should not have been com- 
pelled to face this misery if I were one of those thousands. 
of married girls who are prepared to accept as right 
whatever their husbands say and do, and to submit to 
their wishes. I’m not like those girls. That is my good 
point; but perhaps from another point of view, that is 
exactly my biggest fault. But, after all, this fault is a 
part of my nature, and apart from it, I have never done 
any deliberate wrong to my husband. I had expected 
that he would at least not show a complete disregard 
for my views; I don’t think this was unreasonable. But, 
unfortunately, he behaved as if he didn’t value my self- 
respect at all, and I was gradually convinced that, if he 
behaved like that, I should never be happy. That’s why 
I left his house and came here. Was I wrong, father 7 
Would you blame me? Even if I have made a mistake 
won't you rather lovingly.. 

Up to this moment Shakuntala had talked bravely 
and quietly as though discussing someone else’s case. 
With a great effort she had controlled her feelings; but 
now, when she wanted to ask her father whether he would 
lovingly forgive her even if she was in the wrong, and 
when she lifted her face and looked into his eyes, tears 
suddenly filled her own..... She could say no more; 
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there was a lump in her throat and she had to turn 
her face away. Her father drew her to him and said: 
*Shakuntala, aren’t you sure of my love?’ To hear his 
voice tremulous with affection filled Shakuntala with a 
curious feeling that was at once self-pity and gladness. 
Tears trickled down her cheeks and when she found 
that she could not check her sobs any longer she closed 
her eyes and buried her head in his shoulder. 


9 


At the time of leaving her husband’s house, 
Shakuntala had not properly analysed her own mind, 
nor had she been able to calculate all the consequences 
of the step she was taking. When one is impelled to do 
something in the heat of emotion one believes that mere 
delay in acting amounts to consideration of all points 
of view; but that is a mere illusion. Although action is 
delayed, the mind has already secretly decided upon the 
course to follow, and is really busy only with finding 
out enough justification for the decision. Shakuntala 
had been so obsessed by the thought that it was impossible 
for her to live with Balasaheb that she decided it was 
best for her to go away to her father; and, although 
she honestly wanted to examine the wisdom or folly of 
her decision, and to look at it from every point of view, 
yet, all the time she spent in this imagined examination, 
her mind had only repeated and strengthened the one 
single idea that she must leave her husband. To go on 
living with Balasaheb would only mean a life-long 
struggle to wear a smiling face and to hold_in her heart 
the agony of despair and futility. She could see that 
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there were countless women around her who accepted a 
life of this kind; but she could not resign herself to such 
a life. It would be far better, she kept telling herself, 
to go back to her parents with whom she had spent all 
the twenty years of her life before marriage so happily. 
It was this single thought that had been continuously 
gathering strength in Shakuntala and she had acted upon 
it. Whenever she doubted the wisdom of her resolve 
and thought of things that might possibly make her 
unhappy if she left her husband’s house for good, she 
had brushed them aside, saying to herself: ‘Oh, these 
things do not matter at all.’ She had felt certain that 
she would easily be able to forget all the minor discon- 
tents and little pangs of regret if she went back to her 
loving parents; and thus she had at last taken the fateful 
step of leaving her husband’s house. 

But now she began to realize that it was. not as easy 
to retrieve her happiness as she had imagined; her 
parents showered love on her and the children were perfect 
darlings; yet, even in their company she found it very 
difficult to be at peace with herself and to forget, as she 
had hoped to forget, everything that secretly troubled 
her. She would often lie awake in bed and discover 
in the depths of her heart some strange rankling dis- 
content that she tried to define and understand. 

She did not know exactly why, but somehow or 
other she kept feeling that this was not her house. This 
thought frightened her; she struggled against it; she 
tried to crush it, yet it clung to hér mind. She argued 
with herself: ‘What a fool I am to refuse to call my own 
this house where I grew up, where I spent twenty happy 
years, and where nothing but love surrounds me! If 
I had not been married shouldn’t I have continued to 
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live here? Wouldn’t this house have been mine?’ But 
her mind would not listen to this. During festivals the 
house would be astir with activity and joy. But although 
Shakuntala quite successfully kept up the appearance of 
participating in them, her heart was far away from the 
gaiety. Bhau consulted her in everything he did; he 
was planning to build a little house of his own, and he 
always talked of leaving everything to Shakuntala’s 
choice: the plot to be purchased, the plan of the bungalow, 
etc. To hear her father talk like this pleased her and 
she would pretend to be very enthusiastic about the new 
bungalow. But, whenever she lay in bed, alone with her 
thoughts, discontent would secretly creep into her mind 
and she would begin to say to herself, ‘What have I to do 
with this new house? It would after all be my father’s 
house, not mine.....’ 

It amazed her that she could not remove from her 
heart this strange sense of unfulfilment. How strange 
it was, she thought, that however much a woman may 
try to find happiness in the loving company of her rela- 
tives and friends and however much she may busy herself 
dn some important occupation, she should experience 
an irrepressible yearning to live with a man whom she 
could call her husband and to seek the happiness of 
married life? Was this yearning the fundamental core 
of a woman’s heart? Were education, modernity, and 
desire for freedom, all futile ? 

' . There was another current of dissatisfaction that 
seemed to run in her mind along with this discontent. 
She constantly felt that time hung heavily on her hands, 
and that she was merely letting every day pass over her 
head mechanically. When in her desperation she had 
left her husband’s house, she had never asked herself 
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what exactly she was going to do when she went to live 
with her parents. The single idea of returning to her 
father had taken hold of her and she had obeyed it. But 
now as the days dragged wearily on, she began to ask 
herself if she were going to spend the rest of her life like 
this. In her younger days she had been busy with her 
studies; later on she had been absorbed in loving 
Padmakar and trying to win his heart, but what was she 
going to do now? What did she want to achieve? For 
what was she going to struggle? Was there anything 
for which she could plan, work, and hope? Was there 
anything in the pursuit of which she was going to work 
the whole day, to sleep and to wake when another day 
dawned ?.... 

About a week after she had told her father that 
she was never going to return to Bombay, he went to 
Belgaum. It was not possible for him any longer to 
neglect the work he had accepted there. He had thought 
of going to Belgaum after Shakuntala’s return to Bombay, 
but things were now different since she was not going 
away; she herself pressed him to leave. After: that life 
became extremely dull for her; she merely drifted with 
the current of time. She feared that, unless she engaged 
her mind in something that could help her forget herself, 
she would become a helpless prey to her inward dis- 
content. She thought of choosing some good English 
book and translating it into Marathi. From her child- 
hood she had been a voracious reader but, just as she 
had never tried to make a public speech after her un- 
fortunate failure at the school competitions, so had she 
never attempted to write anything; now, however, she 
decided to write something just to fill up the vacuum 
of her life. Her father had given her several books to 
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read after she returned from Bombay, and she had liked 
one of these immensely; it contained a stirring description 
of the days of the Russian Revolution—John Reed’s 
Ten Days That Shook the World. She took up the book 
and started translating it into Marathi in all earnestness. 

One morning, while she was working on this trans-_ 
lation, she heard a knock at the door. ‘Yes?’ she said 
as she got up frorh her chair, screwed on the top of the 
fountain pen in her hand, and opened the door. 

A young man stood before her. Shakuntala noticed 
that he stepped into the house and slipped behind the 
door as though he were afraid of something and did not 
want to be seen there; he also seemed to be in a hurry 
to close the door. This was strange, she thought, and 
she looked at him closely. He was wearing Khadi. She 
had surely seen him somewhere before, and a faint smile 
appeared on his face as though he, too, knew her; but 
she could not quite place him, and, therefore, found it 
difficult to return the smile. 

‘Whom do you wish to see?’ she asked. 

‘Is Bhausaheb here ?’ 

*No.’ 

‘Where has he gone?’ 

‘To Belgaum.’ 

‘Really ?’ His voice shook as though he had wanted 
to meet her father on some extremely important business 
and his failure to meet him upset him greatly. 

Shakuntala, therefore, gently asked: ‘Couldn’t you 
tell me your business ?’ 

The young man seemed for a moment not to be 
aware of her, then he looked at her and said: ‘I wanted to 
meet your father — I have a very — 
‘letter to deliver.’ 
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_ ‘Oh, Isee. But you need not be so very disappointed 
because my father is probably returning from Belgaum 
tonight. At least, I am expecting his letter today, and 
from that I shall know whether he is coming tonight or 
not. But I believe he is sure to come. Can’t you come 
again tonight ?’ 

‘There is no question of whether I can or cannot. I 
simply have to. May I come again about 8-30 tonight ?’ 

‘Yes, I suppose that would be all right.’ 

She opened the door and he turned to go, when he 
suddenly looked back at her. ‘Don’t you know me?’ 
he asked. 

She shook her head and smiled. ‘I’m sorry, I don’t 
know you. Who are you?’ 

‘I will tell you when I come again in the evening,” 
he smiled, and left her with a strange suddenness. 

As soon as he had stepped out, he began to walk 
very fast as if he did not want to be recognized by any- 
body; he hurried into a narrow lane and disappeared. 
Shakuntala closed the door and returned to her chair. 
She unscrewed the top of the fountain pen and wanted 
to resume writing, but she simply sat with the pen between 
her fingers—she was thinking of the young man. What 
business could he have had with her father? Why had 
he been so nervous? She had surely seen him before; 
but where? And what was his name? Who was he? 
She could not find an answer to any of these questions. 
At last she gave up the attempt and turned to her work. 
She was translating the concluding portions of the second 
chapter of the book: 

‘....Petrograd presented a curious spectacle 
in those days. In the factories, the Committee- 
rooms were filled with stacks of rifles, couriers came 
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and went, the Red Guard drilled.... In all the 
parks meetings overnight, and all day long intermi- 
nable hot arguments. In the streets the crowds 
thickened through gloomy evening, pouring in slow 
voluable ties up and down_the Nevsky, fighting for 
the newspapers.... Hold-ups increased to such an 
extent that it was dangerous to walk down side- 
streets.... On. the Sadovaya one afternoon I saw 
a crowd of several hundred people beat and trample 
to death a soldier caught stealing.... Mysterious 
individuals circulated around the shivering women 
who waited in queues long long cold hours for bread 
and milk, whispering that the Jews had cornered 
the food supply—and that while the people starved, 
the Soviet members lived luxuriously.... At 


Smolny there were strict guards at the door and the 


outer gates demanding everybody’s pass. The 
Committee-rooms buzzed and hummed all day and 
all night; hundreds of soldiers and workmen slept 
on the floor, wherever they could find room. Up- 
stairs, in the great hall, a thousand people crowded 
to the uproarious sessions of the Petrograd Soviet. 
.... Gambling Clubs functioned hectically from dusk 


‘to dawn, with champagne flowing and stakes of 


20,000 roubles. In the centre of the city at night 
prostitutes in jewels and expensive furs walked up 
and down the -.crowded cafés.... Monarchist 
plotters, German spies, and smugglers hatched 
schemes.... And in the rain and bitter chill, the 
great throbbing city under grey skies rushed faster 
and faster, towards....what?.. 


‘While translating this passage Shakuntala thought 


how strange it was that the history of revolution was 
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the same all the world over. Just the things that had 
happened in Russia were happening now in her own 
motherland. The same atrocities, the same horrors, the 
same starvation, corruption—the drama of revolution that 
had been witnessed in Russia thirty years back was now 
being enacted on the Indian stage. 

Her mind was half busy with this thought when she 
mechanically turned to the next page of the book and 
glanced over the printed words, intending to translate 
them and, just then, all of a sudden, she remembered 
the name of the young man. She remembered wher 
she had first met him, and where. The memory that 
had eluded her, when she had tried hard to digit out 
of her mind, all ofa sudden surrendered itself to her now 
in perfect clarity. Shakuntala was amused at this way- 
wardness of the human mind, and she smiled to herself. 
That young man was Shamu Bhosale. She had first 
seen him when Padmakar had spoken to her at the tank 
at Nanasaheb’s farm, when she was just a young girl 
in the English school. After that, she had met him 
on a few occasions. 

Why had he come to see her father now? Had this 
visit anything to do with Padmakar? Did he know 
where Padmakar was? Possibly he did. If she learnt 
of Padmakar’s whereabouts from him, she might try 
and meet him.... She started at this thought. When 
leaving Bombay she had never thought of Padmakar; 
later she had realized from what she heard about his 
activities that it was impossible for her to meet him. 
But now, suddenly, the hope of meeting him flickered 
before her, and she found that somewhere deep 
down in her heart there lay a strong yearning to see 


him 
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. She was slightly frightened as she realized this, 
because she could see clearly that it would not at all be 
good for her to desire the company of Padmakar, from 
whom she had deliberately run away. She knew that she 
would never be satisfied simply with seeing him once; 
she would want to see him again and again. It would 
certainly be unfortunate if she never got a chance to 
meet Padmakar, but she knew that such misfortune would 
give her greater peace of mind than.... 

But she did not want to think of Padmakar. She 
put the book on the table, picked up her pen, and reso- 
lutely went on with her work of translation. 


In the afternoon, she received a letter from her 
father. Apparently, although he wanted to return 
according to plan he had been compelled to stay on at 
Belgaum for another three days. However, he needed 
for his work at Belgaum a few important papers he had 
left at Kolhapur. He had kept these papers in an enve- 
lope in the right hand top drawer of his table marked 
‘Belgaum’ in red. He asked Shakuntala to take out 
that envelope and send it to him immediately by registered 
post. 
‘ Shakuntala opened the drawer and took out the 
envelope on which her father had written ‘Belgaum’ 
and, underneath, ‘Chemical Formule’. The drawer 
was crammed with many other envelopes and papers; 
she pushed it back and tried to lock it, but she could not 
shut the drawer properly—a paper kept brushing against 
the side. She took the paper out and, when she saw it 
she started. She was surprised to find it there, for it 
was a letter from Padmakar. Before she knew what she 
1 « Axing che was reading it. Padmakar had written: 
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‘,...Now it is no longer possible for me to 
move about freely, but I must continue my work. 
I am fully aware how difficult this work is, and how 
dangerous, but I also know that our country will 
not know better days unless the lives of thousands 
of people like myself are dedicated.... As far as 
possible I shall never meet you, nor shall I write to 
you unless something very serious and important 
compels me to approach you. IncaseI have to write 
to you, I shall sign myself ‘“‘Dawn”, and then 
you will know that the letter is from me. I might 
ask your help, but I should not want you to help 
me unless you felt perfectly sure that, in doing so, 
you would not invite any danger. You know how 
deeply I respect you and how....’ 

She put the letter back along with the other papers 
and closed the drawer, but throughout the whole day 
she kept thinking about it. She also began to believe 
that the letter Shamu Bhosale had brought to deliver 
to her father personally must be from Padmakar. He 
must be in some danger and in need of her father’s help. 
Should she then see Padmakar? Shamu Bhosale must 
certainly know where Padmakar was? Should she tell 
him: ‘I want to meet Padmakar. Take me to him.’....? 
She debated this within herself throughout the day. She 
knew that, even if she faced whatever danger there was 
and did meet Padmakar, she would not be able to talk 
with him as she really wished to. Would she ever be 
able to open her heart to him? Did she want to? He 
had no idea that she had married Balasaheb out of 
desperation, how could he then ever understand the 
loveless life to which she had sentenced herself? And 
what was the use of making him understand it? So, 
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even if she did meet him it would only mean ‘seeing him 
after a long time and just talking casually with him. 
Would this satisfy her ? And if it was not going to satisfy 
her, why should she want to meet him at all?.... But 
a part of her mind argued differently. Shé must admit, 
it seemed to say, that the chance of having just one glimpse 
of Kim after all these months and of talking with him if 
only for one moment-would be a great happiness for her. 
If this was beyond all doubt, why should she keep calcu- 
jating whether it would be possible or worthwhile for 
her to make him understand how miserable she had made 
herself on his account? Did she not very much want to 
congratulate him on the courage and self-sacrifice with 
which he was serving his country? Would she not be 
happy if she could see him only to say how she admired 
him?.... Apart from the fact that he had never under- 
stood her love, he would certainly be very pleased to see 
her. She must, therefore, meet him. But this decision 
‘would last only for a moment and her mind would again 
be troubled by doubts. She thought: No, she must 
not meet Padmakar. If she succumbed to this tempta- 
tion, perhaps she would make her life even more miser- 
able. It was best for her to be strong and overcome the 
temptation..... 

Shamu Bhosale came again at night. She took him 
into the sitting room and sat on a chair in front of 
him. 
‘Has your father returned ?’ he asked. 

‘No, but I have received a letter from him. He says 
he will not return for another three days.’ 

+ He muttered half to himself, ‘That is very unfortu- 
nate.” And he remained silent for a while; nor had 
1 + anything to say. 
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Then suddenly she spoke, ‘I’m sorry, I didn’t recog- 
nize you this morning. You must forgive me.’ 

*But do you know. who I am at least now?’ 

‘Of course, I do. You’re Shamu Bhosale, aren’t 
you ?’ 

‘That’s right,’ he smiled. Then he appeared to 
come to a decision in his own mind and said: ‘The 
person on whose behalf I have come has charged me 
that the letter....’ 

‘That is a letter from Padmakar, I believe.’ 

Shamu smiled, ‘Yes. It is. He charged me to give 
it to no one else but Bhausaheb. But, I suppose, there 
is no harm in giving it to you. Padmakar does not know 
that you are here. If he did, he would certainly have 
allowed me to hand the letter to you.’ 

‘It’s for you to decide whether to let me see the 
letter or not,’ Shakuntala replied. 

“Yes, I know that,’ and, with a smile, he pulled out 
an envelope from his pocket and held it out to her. 

She tore the cover open and, glancing first at the 
signature at the bottom of the letter, asked: ‘How am 
I to know that this is really a letter from Padmakar 
himself ?’ 

For a moment Shamu did not know what to say, 
then he became grave. ‘I belong to the Bhosale family. 
Could I ever play a dirty trick?’ he asked. 

‘Please don’t be offended. I was only joking. [- 
know what ‘“‘Dawn” means, and, besides, this hand- 
writing is very familiar.’ She laughed and then turned 
to the letter: 

‘You must have heard of the terrible firing 
that took place at....two days back. As we had 
. been singularly successful at....in our peaceful 
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'. march on the Government Offices, we argued 
‘ naturally, ‘“‘Why shouldn’t a march at....be equally 
successful?” But in the first place, instead of 
marching towards the Kacheri in one body, the 
people split up into three different groups going in 
different directions; and then, the Chief Police 
Officer of this place....but let that go. My chief 
motive in sending you this letter is to tell you that 
two young men from our group fell victims to the 
merciless firing. They belonged to very poor fami- 
lies. They have left behind them old parents and 
young wives. How can one console these poor 
souls? It is impossible; but one must at least give 
them some monetary help..... That is why I am 
sending Shamu to you. If you could spare at least 

Rs. 200.....’ 

Shakuntala held the letter in her hand even after 
she had read through it. Her fingers folded it and then 
unfolded it, and she re-read a: few lines; then, she 
suddenly got up from her chair, saying, ‘Just a moment, 
if you don’t mind.’ She went into the inner room and ° 
goon returned with a few currency notes. She handed 
them over to Shamu and smiled, while he smiled back 
though he looked rather grave, for it was evidently awk- 
ward for him to leave her immediately after receiving 
the money. Yet, although he wanted to tarry a little 
longer, he could not think of anything to say. At last 
he asked: ‘Padmakar does not know that you are here. 
May I tell him ?’ 

It was not easy for Shakuntala to reply; she was 
still uncertain. While talking to Shamu or reading the 
‘letter he had handed over to her she had been debating 
in; ker mind whether she should tell him that she wanted . 
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to meet Padmakar. For a moment she had almost 
decided to suggest going with him, but, with an effort, 
she had checked the thought. That was why, when she 
brought the money and gave it to Shamu, she had only 
smiled and said nothing. If Shamu had departed in 
silence she would have found it easy to carry out her 
resolve not to go to Padmakar, but now, by asking 
whether she would like him to speak to Padmakar about 
her, he had rekindled in her heart the flame of a desire 
she had almost extinguished. She collected all her 
strength to overcome it and avoided a reply to his 
question. ‘How is Padmakar ?’ she asked. 

‘He’s fine, thanks,’ Shamu told her. 

‘But he has to live in such conditions that one’ is 
always anxious about him.’ 

‘Oh, no, there’s no cause for anxiety. We have 
enemies, but we have friends, too, who look after us. 
It is true that we have to live a strange life. We have 
often to go without food, or shelter, and the worst agony 
is the constant fear that the police may get to know of 
our whereabouts from some dirty informer, and that 
we may be trapped. This underground life is in many 
ways worse than life in jail. But, after all, this is a 
battle—and as Gandhiji said, the final battle. This 
thought fills us with strength, and to know that we are 
doing something worthwhile for our country is a satis- 
faction beyond all words. So Padmakar is perfectly all 
right and happy. You will find, if you meet him, he is 
just his jolly good old self. How long is it since you 
met him last ?’ 

‘Oh, ages! 


‘Then would you like to meet him ?' 
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His question came so suddenly that Shakuntala was 
thrown off her balance. Before she knew it she had 
asked: ‘Can I go and meet him? Is that possible ?’ 

‘Possible ? Oh, most certainly. You’ll be welcome, 
i’m sure.’ 

‘Then when do you think I can go?’ 

*Padmakar lives in such peculiar conditions that 
one can never be sure of his movements, and it’s therefore 
very difficult to make any appointment.’ He seemed 
slightly perplexed. ‘But if you are keen on meeting 
him, why don’t you come with me now?’ he suddenly 
asked. 

‘Just now ?’ Shakuntala started. She had expressed 
her readiness to go and meet Padmakar, but she had 
never thought it would be suggested she go straightaway. 

Shamu was saying, ‘Yes, now. Will you come?’ 

‘How far shall we have to go?’ 

“We shan’t have to go far.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

*Padmakar is here, in Kolhapur.’ 

Shakuntala remained silent for some time. Then 
she looked at Shamu. ‘Come, let’s go,’ she said. 


10 


How strange it was, Shakuntala kept telling herself 
as she looked upon the scene, that when a terrible storm 
of unrest was raging all over the country and, apart from 
the political struggle, even the simple business of feeding 
oneself and keeping alive had become a struggle for the 
common man, this spot in the quiet recesses on the out- 
skirts of the jungle should abound in the glorious beauty 
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‘of nature. It had remained unchanged through hundreds 
of years and it filled one’s mind with perfect a ad 
“by its vastness and stillness. 

She was resting by the side of a small stream. The 
current was not very deep, but there was a grace about 
the way the water rushed past, and it was fun to watch it. 
The colour of the tall waving grass on the banks of the 
stream had changed to a faded green, slightly yellowed, 
in these days of late winter, and yet the grass held a fresh- 
ness, and its wet scent filled the air. Behind her jungle 
trees stood row upon row, hiding the mountain rock 
which looked like the wall of an old fort. And there 
were thickets and bushes covered with flowering creepers. 
Occasionally there came the shrill notes of birds that 
echoed in the-mountains. In front of her, towards the 
west, Shakuntala could see a long strip of undulating land: 
and the setting sun flooded the whole scene with light 
and made it appear as though it were a huge setting 
erected for an ancient tragedy. 

How quiet and enchanting was the place! How 
terribly still as if it had never been touched by the out- 
side world—its battles, its furies, and its sorrows. The 
spot was entirely innocent of what had happened or was 
going to happen not far away from it. Like a child 
asleep in its cradle, this little spot seemed to be happily 
resting in the lap of the mountains. 

Could there be any better place than this where you 
could seek shelter from danger?.... 

Shakuntala looked up and found Padmakar, a few 
yards away from her, talking to a small group of villagers. 
They were talking in low voices and she had not wished 
to attend to what they were saying, but she had heard 
bits of their conversation and had guessed that the old 
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maa in the group was recounting stories of ball fights 
he had witnessed in the days of the late Prince Shahu. 
Padmakar was listening to him with rapt attention, and 
occasionally made some remarks. How perfectly calm 
and carefree Padmakar seemed! Was it possible for 
these villagers now talking to him to suspect that only 
twenty-four hours ago he had miraculously escaped a 
grave danger ? . 

Shakuntala could not help admiring his non- 
chalance. She imagined that her own heart was still 
pounding with the terrific fear she had experienced in 
the actual moment of danger. Only a little while ago 
she had stepped into the stream just to have a wash, and 
the face that she had seen reflected in the water was 
clearly a frightened face. Yes, the memory of the terrible 
things that had happened on the previous day sent a cold 
shiver through her even now. In fact, she found it 
difficult to believe that she and Padmakar were really 
alive and safe. 

No one had expected that what the ‘Undergrounds’ 
attempted on the previous day would take such a serious 
and dangerous turn. They had planned to march on 
the Sub-Jail of the Peta, to free all political prisoners, 
and then to storm the neighbouring building and loot 
the treasury. This was, of course, a daring plan, but 
every step in it had been very carefully and skilfully 
planned with great foresight, and Padmakar had sent 
his men only after he had been convinced that there was 
not a single weak link. He had expected them to finish 
their job and return in a couple of hours. He had been 
very eager to lead the party himself, but his men would 
not-iet him do that, because, although they thought that 
their plan was fool-proof, there was always the possibility 


‘, 
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of a falye step and, in case something went wrong, the 
police were sure to open fire. They did not want their 
leader—Padmakar—to be involved in a serious con- 
tingency like that; they had therefore, refused to let him 
go with them. On the bank of the river, there was a 
very old and big fort-like house, and it had been decided 
that Padmakar and Shakuntala should wait in a room 
in this house, that the raiding party should leave the 
place immediately after accomplishing their mission and 
that Shamu Bhosale should carry the news to Padmakar, 
so that he might join the party at a particular secret 
spot. 

Padmakar and Shakuntala had anxiously sat in the 
room, waiting for Shamu, when all of a sudden, a shot 
had been heard. Padmakar started, saying, ‘What does 
this mean?’ Then, a few minutes later, several more 
shots had rung out and Padmakar had rushed to the 
door. Shakuntala had run forward and held him back 
with all her strength. In great agitation he had cried, 
‘My God, everything is lost.’ Shakuntala could still 
remember distinctly the terrible agony of suspense and 
anxiety they had experienced in the half hour that 
followed. 

It was evident from the sound of the firing that 
things had gone wrong and ended in disaster, but there 
was no means of knowing exactly what had occurred. 
It had been definitely ascertained that the Treasury was 
usually guarded by not more than three or four armed 
policemen, and Padmakar’s men had definite instructions 
on how to overpower them. The plan had, seemed so 
safe that it was impossible to guess why and how it had 
miscarried and from where so many gun-shots came, 
If there was firing there must be at least a few casualties. 
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Shakuntala had seen the brave faces of the met before 
they had taken final leave of Padmakar. These flitted 
past her eyes now and she trembled to think that perhaps 
many of these had been maimed and disfigured in the 
fight. She could not help thinking even in that moment 
that, although her country had repeatedly risen in revolt 
against British rule, the present struggle had a peculiar 
bitterness, a desperation and finality about it, so that 
‘those who were carrying it on always stood in peril of 
death and destruction, Only a few hours back she had 
seen Shamu Bhosale and others of the party talking to 
Padmakar so joyfully and with such infectious enthu- 
siasm; by now they had faced bullets and, perhaps, many 
of them..... 

While she had herself been agitated by such terrible 
fears she had had to keep a strong hold on Padmakar, 
who was pulling away from her towards the door and 
crying, ‘Let me go, let me go; I can’t stay here! All 
my men—Oh, God, let me go.’ She wondered from 
where she had summoned the strength to overcome him 
and keep him rooted to the spot, though she had been 
afraid that it would not be long before she would collapse 
from sheer exhaustion, and then Padmakar would 
foolishly run out of the room and go. She could not 
dear this thought. 

But just then there had been a knock at the door 
and somebody had said: ‘Padmakar, Shakuntala, quick; 
open the door!’ 

‘You two mustn’t stay here for another moment,’ 
the man who came in had said. ‘You must cross the 
iver and escape. Til come with you. Be quick!’ 

. ‘But tell me, what’s happened,’ Padmakar had 
arged. 
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‘Yes, Pll tell you.’ What they learnt from him was 
both surprising and tragic. 

Shamu Bhosale had overpowered a police constable 
and wrested the rifle from him, and when the constable 
fled towards the Kacheri, raising the alarm, Shamu had 
fired at him. Padmakar’s men had never imagined that 
the Mamlatdar would be at the Kacheri on that particular ’ 
day, but he had arrived there unexpectedly and had a 
posse of police with him. They must have heard the 
shot fired by Shamu because, within a few minutes of 
the shot, Padmakar’s men had found themselves sur- 
rounded by a large group of armed police. 

And then there had been firing. Six men had died 
on the spot, the rest had been arrested. The whole 
place was then strictly guarded and the police had begun 
to search for Padmakar, knowing that he must be hiding 
somewhere close by. 

The man finished his account and said: ‘So you 
must escape without a moment’s delay. Come let’s go.’ 

Then they had left the big house, crossed the river, 
and run through the woods until it was dark. They had 
rested in a farmer’s cottage during the night, and as soon 
as day broke they had again walked nearly twenty miles 
and had at last made a halt in this little village. The 
man who had escorted Padmakar and Shakuntala had bid 
them stay in this place until he brought word that there 
was no danger in venturing out; then he had gone away. 

Shakuntala did not know even the name of the village, 
but this quiet little place had offered them shelter, and 
its gorgeous natural scenery had brought a little — 
to her mind. 

But looking around she often asked herself, thi 
we really safe here, or is it a dream?....’ And then 
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memories of all that had happened on the previous day 
came crowding in upon her mind, and she found them 
too painful to bear. 

When it was dark Padmakar shouted to her: ‘We 
ought to be going now.’ 

‘Going, where ?’ Shakuntala asked. 

‘Of course, going home!’ 

She could hot help laughing as she repeated, ‘Going 
home? Do you mean you have appropriated Uncle 
Bhiva’s house, and so call it our home?’ She turned 
to the old villager whom they all called Uncle Bhiva. 
“Is that so, Uncle? Have you made a gift of your house 
to us ?’ 

The old man laughed, ‘If you have taken a fancy to 
my humble cottage, you can certainly have it,’ he replied. 

Then they all got up and started trudging slowly 
along the bank of the stream towards the village. 

Bhiva was the only person in the quiet, sleepy, little 
village that was merely a disorderly cluster of humble 
cottages who owned a ‘house’ in the proper sense of 
the word—stretching the meaning of the word at that. 
Two years ago when the crops had been particularly 
good, Bhiva’s eldest son had taken it into his head to 
pull dewn the old mud cottage and build in its place 
a pucca house with stone walls. Bhiva did not quite 
see the necessity of doing this, but as the young man, 
‘was bent upon having it built, he had said to him, ‘Do 
whatever you like.’ Within a couple of months a small 
house with two rooms and a kitchen had been built, but 
Bhiva’s son had then thought of adding an upper storey 
to it. He had started working on it and when the walls 
were ready, the young man had fallen ill. The rains 
had started and then a roof had been hurriedly patched 
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up. The young man had hoped to be well by the time 
the rainy season was over, when it would be easy to finish 
the work, but, unfortunately, he had died, and then no 
one had cared to complete the house. The walls stood 
bare, the windows unshuttered, and the roof unfinished. 
With the upper structure thus neglected, the house looked 
sad and forlorn, but old Bhiva did not mind it; he had 
lost his eldest son and it had been after all for the satis- 
faction of the young man that the house was intended. 
Bhiva had now no interest in it; in,fact, it always 
reminded him of his son and made him miserable. He 
did not care if the upper storey crumbled down. 

Shakuntala learnt all these things from Bhiva when 
they all gathered after their evening meal on the verandah. 
The old man was full of stories of the past; he had a 
style of his own, too, which made every little bit of his 
natrative interesting. He talked of this and of that, 
joked, laughed heartily himself and made them all laugh. 
They forgot themselves and they might have gone on 
listening endlessly to his sparkling talk, but that the old 
man himself looked up at the sky where the moon was 
hanging low and exclaimed: ‘My God, it’s very late. 
You two had best go up now and sleep.’ 

Shakuntala and Padmakar went up, but Shakuntala 
could not forget the sorrowful tale of the tragic death 
of Bhiva’s young son, and she could not sleep. A bright 
patch of moonlight came into the room through a big 
hole in the roof, and Shakuntala gazed at it and lay 
awake; her whole body was aching from the terrible 
exertions through which she had gone, and all her limbs 
‘were crying for sleep, but she Jay awake. 

At last she was tired of the effort of trying to go to 
sleep. She thought of waking up Padmakar and asking 
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him to talk to her so that she might not feel lonely, but 
changed her mind. ‘Let him rest,’ she thought. ‘He 
is dead tired both in body and in mind. Why disturb 
him ?’ She lay down on the hard floor of the room, 
looking at the bright slanting patch of moonlight. 

After a while she thought she heard Padmakar’s 
voice. “Are you awake?’ she asked him. ‘I thought 
you were asleep.’ 

“Sleeping! Damn it, I can’t sleep!’ 

.*You can’t sleep because you are brooding on the 
sad events of yesterday.’ 

‘No. I have taught myself that it’s no use merely 
thinking of what happened yesterday and so, for the time 
being at least, I have forgotten it.’ 

‘Then, what are you thinking of ?’ 

‘I am thinking of something to which I have never 
had the time to give any thought, because I was absorbed 
—far too absorbed—in other matters.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

He sat up in bed. ‘Look here,’ he said, ‘if you, 
too, are awake, let’s sit up and talk. You have been 
living and going about with me all these four months 
since you first came with Shamu Bhosale and joined me. 
We were together all day and night and yet we were so 
terribly engrossed in our work that we had almost for- 
gotten that we had any private lives of our own. You 
never asked me whether in my heart of hearts I was happy 
or miserable, nor did I ever think of asking you whether 
you were really happy. When you came to see me with 
Shamu Bhosale you seemed to be very keen on assisting 
me in my work; I could see that you very much wanted 
to join me and work with me. Therefore, I let you do 
it, We had. to go through terrible moments. You 
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never faltered or flinched, and I began to respect you. 
But I did not have time to pay any attention to you 
except as a member of our party. To me you were just 
one. among my workers. Thanks to yesterday’s tragedy, 
we have been thrown together here in this quiet place, 
completely cut off from the stress and urgency of our 
work. So I want to ask you something, and I don’t 
think I’ll have any sleep unless I do.’ 

Shakuntala was seated leaning against tthe wall. 
She remained silent for a while—very silent—and then 
she said slowly: ‘You may ask me.’ 

‘Did your husband allow you to join me and help 
me in our underground activities ?’ 

' ‘TI didn’t ask for his permission.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘He went away to do what pleased him in spite of 
the fact that I hated it; then J left his house and came 
to my father. It was my duty to ask my father’s per- 
mission, and I came to you with his consent.’ 

‘What do you mean? I fail to understand you.’ 

‘T’ll have to tell you many things to make you under- 
stand.’ 

‘Then tell me.’ 

But Shakuntala was silent. She was now going to 
tell him everything, right from the beginning. She was 
going to open her heart to him for the first time—to 
make him see how she had married Balasaheb out of 
sheer desperation. How that marriage had only re- 
suited in unhappiness, how she had had to return to 
ther father, and how she had now resolved never to go 
‘back to her husband..... 

She remembered the money order that she had 
eceived from her. husband and the letters that had 
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Balasaheb’s first letter to her was written 
from Military Headquarters at Belgaum. In this letter 
he had referred to the money order he was sending her; 
he had instructed her about the bills to be paid in Bombay, 
and had added that his training would soon be com- 
pleted and that he would then have to go on active 
service. His second letter had been written three weeks 
later. He had scribbled it in a hurry. ‘We are all 
being despatched to the Front. We are not permitted 
to say where, but Iwill give you the address where you 
may write to me.’ There was a short postscript. ‘I fail 
to understand why you returned the money order,’ it 
read. ‘Iam enclosing a cheque for Rs. 400.’ Shakuntala 
had simply returned the cheque. After that she had 
received a very short letter, but there was no means of 
knowing from where he had written it; she had not 
replied. Then she had heard no more from Balasaheb. 

Shakuntala could not make up her mind whether 
she should tell Padmakar all this, so she remained silent. 
There was also another reason for her silence: she had 
lately begun to feel that Padmakar was to some extent 
responsible for ruining her life. If he had responded 
to her love—if he had at least given her some indication 
that he knew and understood it—her life would have 
been different. It was difficult to say whether she would 
have been happy, but at least she would not have wrecked 
her life as she had done..... 

But to tell afl this obviously meant saying many 
harsh things to Padmakar—and hurting him. Should 
she do that? What was the use? Would it not be far 
better to keep her misery locked up in her own heart ?.... 

' Torn between these thoughts she rested her head 
against thé’ wall and remained silent. Everything was 
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so still in the room, and outside too. The strong smell 
of tobacco came up from below and old Bhiva coughed. 

“Why don’t you say something?’ Padmakar 
remarked. 

‘I’m not sure whether now, after all these years 
during which I’ve struggled not to let you know any- 
thing, I should break my silence,’ she said. 

‘Don’t talk like that, Shakuntala. Tell me every- 
thing.’ 

“May be I'll have to say very bitter things.’ 

“Why ?’ he spoke half to himself, and then added: 
*But I don’t mind if you say bitter things. In fact, I 
must know them. Don’t keep back anything. Tell 
me.’ But Shakuntala still remained silent. He looked 
at her and mutely implored her to speak. Then she 
began very slowly. 

She began right from the day she had realized that 
she had fallen in love with him, and then she went on 
recounting all the things that had happened until the 
other day when she had gone with Shamu Bhosale and 
met him at the secret place where he was in hiding. She 
spoke as though she had decided to make a clean breast 
of everything, hiding nothing, sparing nothing, but, 
with a supreme effort, holding back all her sorrow and 
tage. 

At the end she said: ‘And, Padmakar, you have 
been the cause of all this. Don’t start. I must tell you 
the truth. I must tell you what I really feel. You are 
inf a great measure responsible for the strange turn my 
life has taken. Whenever I think of the terrible despair 
that you made me suffer by your coldness, by your 
indifference to my love, and the recklessness to which 
you drove me, my heart is filled with bitterness. I loved 
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very deeply—even now I do. That helps me‘a lot, 
but there are moments when I begin secretly to hate you. 
Yes, hate you. How could you ever be so blind as not 
to have seen my boundless love for you?....*° And 
she stopped abruptly. 

Perhaps she was frightened that she would forget 
herself if she went on talking like that, unleashing the 
feelings that lay pent up in her heart; so she fought back 
all the words that came rushing to her lips. 

‘Shakuntala,’ Padmakar said softly, ‘I was not 
blind. I knew everything. I understood your love 
from the moment the first significant word fell from 
your lips.’ 

Shakuntala started and looked at him. She was 
silent for a while, then she said, ‘Padmakar, what’s this 
you are telling me? You knew?’ 

‘Yes, I knew,’ he replied. ‘Not only that, but even 

before i was aware of it I had discovered that I loved 
you.’ 
Shakuntala bit her lip. ‘What are you saying ? 
This is incredible. You knew my love? You loved me? 
And yet you never let me know that you understood 
my love? You remained cold, callous, and indifferent ? 
You behaved as though you were utterly blind, and you 
went out of my life when you were sent to jail. Oh, 
how could you do it! Why didn’t you give me some 
indication of your love? If you had said just one word, 
I would have clung to it to the end of my life. What 
a terrible mistake you made!’ 

‘No Shakuntala, it was not a mistake. On the 
contrary, it was perfectly right that I should close my 
eyes to your love and keep my own mouth sealed. You’ 
tnay, or may not, agree with me, but listen. My family 
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had been ground down under State suppression for two 
generations. This had affected me from my childhood. 
And as I grew up I decided to devote my life to the 
political struggle. I accepted the bondage of this grim 
resolve. Had I been free, and had I wanted to spend 
my life in the way other young people want to, I should 
not have hesitated even for a moment to accept your great 
love. But the. path I had chosen was not the path of 
love. I had decided to pursue a different path. You 
see I am still treading that same path. If our country 
were free—but let that go. I'll only tell you one thing: 
if I were asked what was the one single thing that [ held 
dear and sacred next to the freedom and the service of 
my motherland, I would say, Shakuntala and her love....’ 
He stopped suddenly. 

Shakuntala could understand his sudden silence. 
Had she not herself stopped like this? He too must be 
frightened by the rush of his own feelings and must have 
decided to check them. 

She would have been happy had he continued to 
speak, but what little he had said was sufficient for her. 
He had not only understood her love but had himself 
deeply loved her. To him she was precious, and her 
love a treasure. To know this was supreme happiness. 
She had not been fortunate enough to marry him and, 
now, of course, there was no chance of her love ever 
being fulfilled. And yet his words had suddenly wiped 
out all the acute misery and frustration from which she 
had suffered all these years. What had he said? ‘If 
I were asked what was the one single thing that I held 
dear and sacred next to the freedom and the service of my 
motherland, I would say, Shakuntala and her love....’ 
This was enough for her. This gave her a new 
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strength, a shield against all despair and sorrow. Now 
there could be no misery in life that she would not be 
able to bear. Now she would always go about smiling 
with a secret madness of joy..... Such thoughts filled 
her mind as she, too, sat wrapped in silence. 

Padmakar did not come near her, nor did she want 
him to. They were always going to be like that now— 
very near and yet distant. It was in this aloofness that 
the sanctity and the strength of their love lay. 

‘After a long tirne Padmakar got up, and went to the 
window. ‘What a lovely moonlit night!’ he said, 
looking out. 

He did not suggest that she should come and stand 
near him and watch the dream of the moonlight, nor 
did she think of doing it. What lure could the loveliness 
of outward nature hold for her? Her heart at the moment 
was filled to the brim with a strength and a tranquillity 
whose grandeur was without compare. 


17 


Shakuntala looked up at her father; she had never 
before seen his face become so grave. In fact, it had 
surprised her very much when he had asked her, a little 
while ago, to summon her mother and the children that 
they might all pray together. Her father wanting to 
pray.? This was incredible, because he was a convinced 
atheist. 

She had never seen him worshipping an idol in the 
manner of the Hindus. She had never heard him even 
making a reference to God as though He existed. He 
had never imparted to her or to the other children any 
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moral: instruction rooted in the fear of God. He had 
never talked of a God who watched over men and on 
whose mercy their fate depended. She had never seen. 
him pray. Three weeks ago she had received word 
from him that Chabu was seriously ill, and she had left 
Padmakar to return home. She had herself been. 
frightened by the child’s condition, and there had been 
a really critical moment once at dead of night. Yet, 
even then, he had not prayed. And now he proposed. 
to pray..... 

It was the eleventh day of Gandhiji’s historic fast. 
As the Mahatma lay on his bed in the Aga Khan Ralace 
at Poona, the eyes of the whole world were focussed 
on him. Foreign correspondents from England and. 
America walked about the precincts of the Aga Khan 
Palace to cable from hour to hour details of the Mahatma’s 
condition. Telephones buzzed, and the latest news of the 
state of Gandhiji’s health was sent out to the far corners 
of the country. Today’s news was extremely grave. 
Students had stayed away from schools and colleges, 
shops had been closed, business suspended, and four 
hundred million people had only one anxious thought: 
**Will the Mahatma be saved ?’ 

When Shakuntala had got over her first surprise at 
Bhau’s request, she gradually came to understand her 
father: in a great crisis when someone very dear to the 
heart is in danger all courage is lost; one becomes very 
humble and helpless and naturally thinks of surrendering 
to that unseen and unknown Power that lies behind the 
universe. | 

She had called her mother and the children, and 
they had all assembled in the sitting room. Her father 
had asked them to close their eyes and join their hands; 
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then,-in a very slow, subdued and solemn voice, he had 
begun the prayer. Shakuntala could not understand 
what divinity he was addressing, but he was praying 
in very urgent and agitated tones; at last his voice became 
tremulous, his words lost their distinctness, and he 
began to sing Mahatma Gandhi’s favourite song, 
Vaishnay Jan—the song that describes the way of life of 
a real worshipper of God Vishnu, his resignation, his 
courageous acceptance of the will*of God, his battle 
against evil, his strength against sin and his champion- 
ship of the lowest and the meanest. Shakuntala had 
taught the children to sing this song, and they all joined 
in when Bhau started. 

After the song her father became very still; the 
stillness in Shakuntala’s own heart merged into his, and 
she felt as though this stillness in millions of hearts in 
millions of homes were, at that moment, flowing to- 
gether into one great stream and reaching the great 
‘Mahatma. There must be some miraculous power in 
this gigantic tide of stillness and, for a moment, she 
experienced a peculiar feeling as though she were part 
of some mighty Power, and she was thrilled. But this 
experience lasted only for a moment, and left her feeling 
as though she wére crashing down from dizzy heights. 
She opened her eyes and looked up at her father: she 
had never seen him look so serious and grave. 

Next day news came that, although it was impossible 
to say for certain that Gandhiji was out of danger, yet 
he was now feeling much better. Increasingly hopeful 
news continued to come in the next four days, and then 
people began to talk about Gandhiji successfully termi- 
nating the fast. No words can adequately describe 
the great surge of joy that flooded the whole country 
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on the day Gandhiji broke his fast; yet there was one 
thing that rankled in the hearts of people, one thing that 
could nof be forgotten, even in the flush of joy. The 
people of India had expected the Government to release 
Gandhiji unconditionally when they knew of his inten- 
tion to fast. Leaders of public opinion throughout the 
world, writers, scientists, clergymen, had joined in the 
request that the Government of India should release 
Gandhiji unconditionally, and yet the Government had 
been obstinate enough to keep him in confinement. It 
was impossible to forget this insult, and to forgive a 
Government that refused to be humane. 

Shakuntala felt agitated not only on account of this, 
but also for another reason equally painful: it was the 
thought of her husband. Where was he? What was 
he doing while such things were happening in his own 
country ? He had refused to listen to her and had left 
her: and now, at this moment, he must be fighting on 
some front defending the very power that held India im 
bondage! 

On receiving a message from her father about little 
Chabu’s illness she had left Padmakar and hurried to 
her father’s house; there, she had found a letter from 
Balasaheb awaiting her. It was his second letter written 
from the front. The name of the place from where it 
had been mailed had been scratched off, and several 
lines of the letter had been censored; nevertheless there 
were a couple of significant sentences in the letter. As 
she read them Shakuntala wondered how they had 
escaped the Censor’s notice: Balasaheb wrote: 

..I cannot really bear to see the terrible things happen- 
ing all around me. I cannot help asking, what is the 
purpose behind all this. ruthless slaughter? For whom is 
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all this terrible destruction going on? Is this right after 
all? And then I remember all that you said, aoe I begin 
to wonder whether you were wrong, or I.. 

She could not properly understand the tea signi- 
 ficance of these few lines that had escaped the Censor’s 
pencil; as it was, only shame filled her heart whenever 
she remembered that her husband was fighting in an 
. Imperialist war for the British Power in India that was 
heaping insult upon insult on the Indian people. 

She knew that there was only one way of forgetting 
this shame: she must return to Padmakar and work 
with him. Chabu was much better now, and Shakuntala 
thought that she might ask her father for permission 
to go away. She had received no word from Padmakar 
during the last week, but she was sure that he would send 
a message, and she decided that, as soon as she received 
it, she would go. But on the 12th of March there came 
the unexpected news that Padmakar and seven or eight 
of his lieutenants, had been arrested. He was going to 
be tried for very serious offence. At the moment he 
was in police custody. | 

Shakuntala could hardly believe this. There had, 
of course, always been a chance that Padmakar and his 
men might fall into the hands of the police. They lived 
a strange life, continually exposed to serious danger; 
but, on the other hand, Padmakar and his men also 
knew how to keep out of harm’s way. She had lived 
with Padmakar for some months and moved amongst his 
people, and she knew that those who worked with him, 
accepting his leadership, were prepared to protect him 
with their own, lives. The news of Padmakar’s arrest, 
therefore, came as.a great shock to Shakuntala, and 
grieved her deeply. Padmakar’s. arrest, she reflected, 
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only meant that in this unfortunate country there were 
traitors who would betray their brothers and send them 
to jail or to death, and she suddenly thought of her 
husband. Was he not, just for the satisfaction of his 
own personal ambition betraying his country and his 
people ?.... 

To know that she was the wife of a man who fought 
the. enemy’s battle was a terrible humiliation. Here, 
in Kolhapur, Padmakar was awaiting his trial and, 
perhaps, a long sentence behind prison bars; and there, 
on some unknown front, her husband was busy defending 
the Government and tightening its vicious grip on the 
throats of his people. How strange it was that her-own 
life was irrevocably woven into the lives of these two 
men! 


Padmakar’s trial began in April. It was evident 
that he would be sentenced to a very long term of hard 
labour. Shakuntala went to watch the trial with her 
father; her eyes often met Padmakar’s and he would 
not turn his face away, but keep gazing at her. He 
would smile with a meaning that she alone could under- 
stand. Every time she saw that sweet smile on his face 
she remembered all that he had said on the night they 
had spent together in the house of old Bhiva. ‘If I 
were asked what was the one single thing that I held 
dear and sacred next to the freedom and the service of 
my motherland, I would say, Shakuntala and her love.’ 
And she would also recollect his words, ‘I had decided 
to go by. another path. You see I am still treading that 
path.’ She would remember all this, and then she would 
try to. say to him with her eyes, ‘Yes, Padmakar, I can 
see by what path you are going. I can also see the 
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courage and the smile on your face, and I know that you 
are a hero.’ 

It was a long-winded trial, with endless evidence 
and argument. Witness after witness was called up and 
put in the box; rounds of questions and answers would 
follow, and occasionally the dullness of the proceedings 
was relieved by a sudden skirmish between ‘counsel. 
But Shakuntala did not pay attention to any of these 
things; this was, perhaps, the last. chance she would 
get to look on Padmakar to her heart’s content, and she 
was making the most of the opportunity. Every day 
she and Bhau would be in their seats long before the 
trial began, and she forgot to move even when the Court 
had risen. On returning home, she would sit alone in 
her room and remember the brave smile she had seen 
on Padmakar’s face in the Court-room, and this made 
her heart peaceful and tranquil. There were moments, 
however, when she thought that the trial would soon be © 
over and then Padmakar would be suddenly gone—gone 
for good. People said he would receive a life sentence. 
That meant twenty years! Would she be alive twenty 
years hence?.... A terrible fear would clutch at. her 
heart and then she would run away to the sitting-room 
and try to talk with her father. 

When she went to her father that day she found him 
reading a telegram. Looking at her he said: ‘This came 
just a moment ago.’ 

- *Whose is it?’ she asked. 

‘Just see.” He handed over the telegram to her; 
she looked at the signature and felt rather puzzled; it 
must be the name of some Military Officer. Shakuntala 
could not understand why he should send her a telegram, 
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but the next moment she guessed a possible reason and 
then she read the wire. 

Balasaheb had been blinded in both eyes in action; 
he had received the best possible treatment in a Military 
Hospital, but they had not succeeded in restoring his 
sight. Balasaheb was now unfit for active service and 
had been sent back to India. At the moment he was 
in a Military Hospital at Bombay, where he would be 
kept only for ten days. After that he must be taken 
away by his wife or his near relatives. 

Shakuntala looked at her father. There were no 
tears in her eyes; nor did she seem to break down under 
the tragic news. It often happens that when one learns 
terrible news, its very suddenness numbs the heart, and 
outwardly one seems to be totally unaffected by the 
fateful tidings, since the very capacity to feel grief is 
gone. Bhau could understand that Shakuntala must be 
stunned. He touched her shoulder and said: ‘Let’s sit 
down,’ and he took both her hands in his. He knew 
that there was no use discussing the terrible news, and 
temained silent for a long time thinking to himself, and 
then he simply said: - 

‘I'll go to Bombay tonight and I shall bring him 
down.’ 

Shakuntala spent the whole of the next day trying 
to imagine how she was going to behave when she first 
met her husband, and what she was going to say to him. 
‘When she had left her husband’s house in Bombay, she 
had decided never to. go back to him, but now he was 
coming to her, and that, too, in a very strange and helpless 
condition.. If Balasaheb had returned: after the conclu- 
sion of the War, hale and hearty, and if he had then 
pleaded with her, to go with him, she would certainly 
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have told him that she was not going to falter in her 
resolution—she was not going to return to his house. 
She had thought that since Balasaheb was obstinate 
and stubborn, and since it was not in his nature to care 
for her feelings, he would not move a finger even when 
he found that she had deserted him. But even supposing 
that he gave up his obstinacy and came to her imploring 
her to return to him,: she must, she had decided, say 
‘No.’ This was the only way open to her if she wanted 
to preserve her self-respect. But now he was coming 
to her for a reason she had never contemplated and in 
a condition which was most unexpected. He had lost 
his eyes; he had been rendered as helpless as a child. 
He had no parents, no near relatives. He had no one 
except herself to take care of him. Was it not her clear 
duty to look after him even when a great gulf separated 
her from him ? Could she evade this duty ? Was it possible 
for her to say to him, ‘You went away to fight in spite 
of all my pleadings, and so I came to my father.’ And 
even if she said this, what was she going to do if he urged 
her to forget and to forgive? He was coming back so 
crippled in body, if not in mind, that it was not possible 
for her to be hard-hearted towards him. 


Two days later, Bhau returned with Balasaheb. His 
face had not been much disfigured, but there were big 
scars on it, and his eyes, which were open but sightless, 
‘fooked extremely pitiable. When Shakuntala sat down 
béside him she could say nothing. She touched his 
‘hand atid, recognizing her, Balasaheb softly called her: 
“*¥en’t that you?’ ‘Yes,’ she said, and again lapsed into 
lgitence. She':felt as if er heart were totally emptied 
‘and there‘ was nothing for her to ‘say to him, -As the 
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days passed, she began to speak to him a little, but 
she deliberately avoided being alone with him. 

She was full of compassion for him. She had also 
succeeded in persuading herself that it was her duty to 
forget all the blows that he had dealt her so cruelly. And 
yet, she shuddered at the idea of being alone with him; 
there had come into her heart a soft, forgiving tenderness 
towards him, but there was no trace of love, which alone 
makes privacy alluring and delightful. There was, 
moreover, another reason to make her extremely restless. 

Padmakar’s trial was drawing to a close; in afew 
days the case would be concluded. Everyone said that 
there was no doubt whatever that Padmakar would 
receive a life-sentence. How was she ever going to bear 
this terrible news when it came? Shakuntala wished she 
could die before she heard such dire news. Life had no 
longer any happiness to offer to her; she did not want 
to live. Like every other human being, she had received. 
from life a measure of happiness and misery. She had 
experienced utter frustration when she desired to win 
Padmakar’s love and to marry him; but that sense of 
frustration had now given place to a peculiar content- 
ment, because now she knew that although she could 
never marry Padmakar, he was aware of her love and, 
in his heart of hearts, belonged to her. She had heard 
him talk of his love: she had joined him in his danger- 
ous underground work, and she had slowly begun to 
hope that she would be able at least to be always with 
him and thus achieve fulfilment. And now he was being 
sent away from her to a sentence from which there was 
no hope of return! When she had thus lost him, would 
thére'be life left in her? Would she retain sensitiveness 
to any pleasure or pain ?:- When Padmakar.. was gone, 
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her life would be like a flat sandy desert where there was 
no shade, no coolness. Why should she live at all then ? 
It would be far better to die than to suffer the prolonged 
agony of living death. ‘Oh, let me die, let me die,’ she 
prayed. ‘Oh God, save me the terrible moment of 
hearing that Padmakar has been sentenced for life.....’ 
Such thoughts whirled in her mind during the day. And 
at night, they grew so insistently tormenting that she 
feared she was losing her mind. 

On the day before final judgment in Padmakar’s 
trial was due to be pronounced, Shakuntala grew 
extremely restless; she moved like one ina dream. Lying 
in bed that night she found it impossible to bear the tor- 
ture of her thoughts. The night was perfectly still and 
<ool.. But her heart was seared with fear and grief. 

At last she went out of her room into the little garden 
at the back of the house. There were no lights in the 
streets. The whole City seemed to be lying under cover 
of darkness, but the darkness seemed to soothe 
Shakuntala’s restless heart. She sat on the doorstep 
for a long time. Two constables went by on their beat 
and the thud-thud of their sticks on the cobbled pave- 
ment echoed in the silence of the night. Shakuntala 
was thinking of getting up and going back to her bedroom 
when she stopped to gather blossoms from the creepers 
near the gate: she stepped forward and, after picking 
a few flowers, was about to turn back, when she thought 
she heard somebody calling to her in a whisper. She 
started and looked in the direction of the gate. Yes, 
someone was really standing there. 

For a moment she was mortally afraid and wanted 
to run away into the house; but when she heard: the 
whisper again, she recognized the voice. 
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She moved forward and, approaching the shadowy 
figure, said: ‘Shamu? -... Why don’t you come in?’ 

‘IJ should have come into the house if I hadn’t met 
‘you here,’ he said. ‘But not now. I must not waste 
time. Every moment is precious. I'll only give you 
Padmakar’s message and....’ 

‘Padmakar’s message? What’s it?’ Shakuntala 
eagerly asked. 

‘He has asked you to stop worrying about him,’ 
Shamu said, ‘to understand that there'll be no sentence 
passed on him. Heis safe.’ 

“What do you mean ?’ 
‘Padmakar broke jail and ran away only an hour 
ago.’ 

‘Are you telling me.... ?’ she gasped and, catching 
hold of Shamu’s hand, pressed it. 

‘Yes, Padmakar has run away. He must have 
reached a safe shelter by now. He sent me to tell 
you that he'll meet you when the proper time comes, 
but until then you must be perfectly happy and joyful.’ 

‘Shamu!’ That was all she said. 

Shamu disengaged his hand from hers. ‘Forgive 
me,’ he said, ‘but I can’t stay here long. Vande Mataram.’ 

‘Vande Mataram!’ she said. ‘Shamu, tell Padmakar 
‘that I am very happy.’ The next instant Shamu moved 
_away and disappeared into the darkness. 

But -Shakuntala did not stir. She stood leaning 
‘against the gate. Her heart was overflowing with 
indescribable happiness. Only a short while ago she 
had been eager to meet her death, she had wanted to 
put an end to her life, but now that scorching despera- 
tion had suddenly disappeared, and her heart had become 
still and serene like a sacred lake. Padmakar. was’ free. 
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Now life had meaning. And she wanted to live because, 
although Padmakar could not rieet her today, yet some 
day, soon, there would be no need to hide and to battle, 
and her country would be free. Now she wanted very 
much to live. 

The dream that Shakuntala had cherished when she 
first fell in love with’ Padmakar had been cruelly 
shattered. Then she had thought that her life was going 
to be one long experience of futility and despair. She 
Had married because she had wanted to overcome her 
sense of frustration, but the way of marriage had only 
led to disaster. She had realized then that for the rest 
of her days she was fated to walk through life like a 
misguided traveller, and just when she had accepted 
this fate, she had received all of a sudden the gift 
of Padmakar’s love; and now, since he was free, 
she was going to walk in the sunshine of that love. 
Now life had aé¢purpos. and she wanted very much 
‘to live. 

She could not, of course, forget Balasaheb; it was 
now impossible for her to think of deserting him. For- 
merly, it was not easy, but certainly possible, for her to 
refuse to accept him as her husband; now, that was no 
longer possible. On the contrary a new duty had arisen 
which she could not ignore. He was entirely dependent 
upon her..... 

' Qnly the previous evening, while talking to her, he 
‘had said, ‘I haven’t got anyone except you whom I can 
fegard as mine.’ The lashes of his eyes had flickered 
and: ere had come into his face a pathetic helplessness, 

“Sakuntala had felt a great. compassion for him. 
He ad ‘been talking to her for quite a long time, and 
the. things he said:fiad at once surprised and pleased her. 
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He seemed to be thoroughly wearied with the business of 
war; he had been disillusioned by what he had seen and 
experienced. | 

‘Shakuntala, I have changed my views,’ he had 
said, ‘I no longer believe in things I had thought worth 
believing. I persisted in my own plans and left you; 
but now I very much regret doing so. I had honestly 
thought that I would serve my country by joining the 
Army; but now I realize how my way of thinking was 
utterly wrong. I have seen my mistake. In a way my 
eyes are opened. [ was blind. Now I can see things 
clearly. I have shed my obstinacy and my foolishness. 
Will you not try and forget and forgive? I have no one 
except you whom I can regard as mine.....’ 

Yes, it was true. Her husband had no one except 
herself..... 

She wondered at the strangeness of her own life. 
There had been moments when, thinking of Padmakar 
who awaited his sentence in jail, and of Balasaheb who 
fought on the front, she had felt terribly ashamed that 
she should be the wife, not of Padmakar, but of Balasaheb. 
Now again, she thought of the two men, but in a different 
way; she had no idea where Padmakar was at the 
moment, though she knew that he was safe and free. 
And Balasaheb had returned to her in a helpless condi- 
tion. She could not get away from either of them— 
Padmakar and Balasaheb! In her heart of hearts she 
loved Padmakar and she belonged to him; she was his 
wife.... yes, wife!.... She did not at all flinch at the 
word. She only asked herself what—if in her heart she 
felt she was Padmakar’s wife—was her relation to 
Balasaheb? What.was she to him? And the ready answer 
came to her heart: his nurse, she told herself, his guardian; 
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and she must take care of him as of a helpless child t< 
be lovingly protected and brought up. 

This was a very comforting thought; all fear anc 
doubt and restlessness left her heart. She had nothin: 
to complain of now, nothing to make her unhappy, anc 
she wanted to live. She looked up at the sky; it was 
studded with huge -clusters of stars. Two planets— 
whose names she did not know—had moved very close 
to each other. The faint dreamy light of the stars anc 
the planets covered the earth. The night was dark, anc 
yet one could feel the presence of this light. Shakuntal< 
stood for a long time leaning against the gate and look 
ing up at the countless lights. They filled her heart 
with hope and courage. Why should one, she thought 
despair of freedom, although the struggle may seem long 
and hard? In the scheme of this big and mysterious 
universe brute force must in the end be defeated. The 
darkness of injustice and tyranny may seem to envelor 
this earth for a time, but there is always room for hope 
and for the triumph of freedom, when the stars and the 
planets look down in their heavenly brilliance and guarc 
our beloved motherland. 
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